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. The purpfesos of this conferance were threefold • (1) 

to._ bring together a grou/p of experts and reprelentati'ves of selected 
Pederal agencies to rev|ew the, adequacy of training for teacheri, 
professors, and administrators in t^nTse of edueational tachnologyr 
tz) to seek recomBenda|(lons fron these experts as to the apprbpr^ 
Federal and non-Federaa roles in inproving teieher training Vln the 
^se of ^educational technology: ,and (3V to disseminate a report on the 
conference propeeain^rs and recomnendations to ; Federal and non-Federal 
groups concerned w^h the problems. During the first day of the 
.cdnferenee, 12 petsons nationally recognized In their fields 
presented a br^ overview of particular Issues related to teicher 
training in the use of educational technology. On the second' day, the 
invited experts Served as a paael which addrissed the issue areas 
and, together with the conference partieipahts, suggested 
recommendations for consideration by Federal agencies, s and 
local agencies, educational institutions, teacher organizations, 
students and parentg, and producers and distributors of hardware and 
software. Included among the appendices are a list of the experts who 
presented papers and a list of the conference participants. ■ 
fRuthor/I,LS) : p - : 
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These prqqeedlnp ar^ the/result ofHa- wo'r^ 
^eQnfartneit ~Tiaehar^Ti^i^ 
tiorral Technology, , hgldv in / Wash^nQten; hnfT, 
FehfUary 9_^n^ 10^ 1978^ / ; ^ 

: .-A/^ A ■^■•■•^'^ ; / . ■ V ' : / 

The tfonfeVenee was plinnad ind_ organised by tht 
FICE Subeaninittte ©n fducatlon Tiehnelogy dhalred 
by. Robert Htlllard. Tht eonfipenet eoor^lnator 
and GhiirperiOJi was Elletn T, ^Clay, Federal Tride 
Commf ssion. Vil 1 iam 01 Iveri provided FICI itaf f 
.support. Funding for the Conferenee was provided 
by the NatiOnaT* Inititute of Edueatlon (Nil). 
Riqhard B. Ottej NIE, ierytd -as tfti project officer 
arid jon. the pi ann 1 ng comrrilttet for 'the Conf erenct ; 
*Bert Covflan strytd as Conferenet rap^rteur and 
eyalu^tort ^nd was risponsibla. for the pfeparatfon 
of thikreport- 



Tht. purppser of the Conference wereV 1(1 ) to bring 
togtther a group of experts to rev few With repre- 
sentatives of seleeted Fedtral agencies the status 
ami potential of iducational teehiiolQgy, with 
particular eeiphasls on the adequacy of training for 
teachers i prpfessorsV and administrators in its 
^sei (I) to seek rtcommendatlons from these experts 
as to the appropriate Federal and non-Ffderal rolis 
In improyltjg teacher-training In the :usi of educa^ 
^lon teehnplogyji^and (3) to diisMlnat 
conference proceedings and j^'ecqniinehdations to* 




V. 



Federa l and no n=^Fed er al groups concerned. w1_th_the_ 
problwis, , ; 1 

Twelvi persons nationally red^gnlzed in their 
flelds^ wpre Invited to present, -during the first 
day of the Conference i a brief ovirview df partic-^ 
ular issues with rtspeiet to teacher training in the 
use of educational techno! pgy. Their presentation j 
are included. *as part of theM proceedings^ 

On tht second daytj the Invited ^perts si'rved as a 
panel which addressed the Issai ^reas and, together, 
with the Coriference participants,^ suggested recom- 
mendations for consideration by Federal" agencies/ 
State and local agenciesV iducatlonil Institutions* 
teacher 'organlzationss/students and parents, and 
producers . an^ dlstrlbufors . of hardware and soft- 
ware. ."■ *■ "\ ^ " 

% summarjf of the Issues covered and recommendations 
mad e a re ific T yded 1 n t he stf ^jr oeeed i ng s . 

,Bernarfd Michael , , . 

Ixecutlve Director 

Federal Interagenqy Gommlttee on Education ^ 



^Robert HlJMiaN 
Chaii^rson ^ 
FICF Subcommittee on Educational 
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Sufhmary o^^^ 



Ms . HcCl ay opened the conferanca by s tat 1 ng 
^ - Its purposa: "to pfoi/lde a fQrum'ft?r^iieuiSTon of 
the Current snuatlon In edueatfen t^ctmology and 

■ teacher tnaining; to iollelt racomniendattohs for 

■ .SQlutlons to ;RrQb1am 

a report on the conference and Its reeommenda- 
tlonsi" ; ■ . • ■ ■ ". . , 

. Dr* Hiniard expl lined that the genesis of 
this co^^erence was an official meeting he'' had In 
Moscow. fe vera! . years ago vdth. the deputy chief of 
the USSR s educational broadcasting system a 
meeting which revealed a: "Sputnik gap" In the area 
of educational broadl^astlng. ' The Soviet Union^s 
problems were stmllar to these of the United 
Statesr lack of sufficient appropriations fon 
optlmMm edudttional television 1m^^^^ and 
lack of training and motlvatJon op the pai^t of 
teachers an^ admlnlitrators, , Soviet teacher 
traiTiIng institutions* however, required that all 
students complete at l^st one full; course in the 
USE of technology In ihe classroom* * A FICE/SET 
Tayk.Fofce Study {seS Apper^lx A) showed thr 
teacher/ administrator tralnirtg/motivation problan 

> to/be^ signlflctnt, and:^ recommarided this conference 
as a , ^rst* st6p toward rectifying what 1 to be 
cc^sfderabje Inefflcieney and waste ift the use of 

. ixi sting hardware and software. It is hope^ that^ 
conference recommendatioas wilf result in appro- 
priate* legislation and'agency actlonp ^ 

rj"" : Bernard: Mijchae Executive" Director of the 
Federal IiTteragency Comrnlttee on Education de-" 

; scribed FICEr. : The . Fediral Jnterageficy Committee 
'^n fducatipn (FICE) was, crt^ted by. Executive Order 

:^n-1964 and operates^ under an updated.mandate. - 
Execute ^e^prder 11761, issued Oanuar^ 1974, Chaired 
by the^ Assistant SecFetary. for Iducation, FICf's 
functions are to improve coordination of the educa- ^ 
tlonal activities of Federal agencies; 'to ^Identify 
the Nation's e*citipnal needs iwid goals|^ an0 to 
advise and makf recommendatloiis on educitionijl 

-pel Icy-to heads of Federal ager^lesi to the Secre- 
tary rpf Health, Education* and Welfare and through 
h.1^ tp the Presldeflt* Representatives from 34 
F ICE -member agencies meet once a month to exchange 
Inforniatlon, resolve ^ common prfifelems, reinforce 
each ^ther',s activities, receive reports and recom- 



mendatlons of Subcommltteesj and devel op a coherent 
apRroach to Federal education programs. Subcom- . 
. mittees and 'other working groups are appointed as 
needed by the FlCE Chairperson to focus^n partic- 

— u 1^ r-a r e a s-^o f--t n t e r e s t^a ridr^c o n c ei^ nt^iri^nb^^ 
reports and recommendations to the: Committee. The 

, :FiCE Subcommittee on Iducatlonal TecHnology 
sponsoring thls^^conference, has been one of the 
most acttye of these grpups* . ^ T 

^ Peter -D* Relici Deputy Assistant Secretar^y-for^ 
Edupat^n, . Department pf Health, Education, . and 
tfelfarr, 1ft welcogiing the par?*^1pants, noted that 
the teaching .machitit had V been first heralded; in 
1918, but that teachers have been vi^ry of its ap- 
plication*v He^ suggested ^thdt all regions should • 
.attempt; to develop a coritlnuwri of undergraduate 
.through graduate In-service t'ralnina in educational ^ 
tfchnology% being careful not to let its use widen 
the gap between the "iiaves" and^ the "havt nots*" ■ 
;He said that this conference was taking place at a ^ 
propitious time, because of the urgent need to 
deyelop programs -for the handicapped which can be r 
eghanced by educational technology. He "also noted 
the need tp focus on. educatiofi in. non-traditional 
settings vrfiere educational technology can ^play a 
major; role i ; ; . ^ " ' ^ r r 

Patricia A, flr^pham. Director- of the National 
Institute of Education (HIE), also wpl coding the 
conference participants,, cautioned tfiat. technology^ - 
fpust. serve, an 'educational purpose- technology, of 
itft '^v^P®* ^ot always^ dp so. Dr. Graham n ^ 
thart NIE s manda*te Is : to increase educational • 
e^ity, to improve local educational practices. It" 
IS further chapjed with increasing student achieve- 
ment, concentrit.ing on "secondary' schools with 
par^eiilai^ attention : to urban education,. - and 
examtning the teaching process, . / 

Richard B, ;otte, :PrcJect Officer, of the NIE . 
^ member. of the FiCE/SEt Teacher Training Task: 
Force, suggested that ^ the. Conference, explore the - 
question i of why,, despite s.ubstant1al Federal ■ 
funding, edu4at;1onal technology's not miking the 
massive impact thatVIt' was ikpected to make in • 
improving Amfrican education*. Dr^. Otte commented 
that instructing t#ache^s to use educational i 
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:7 " technology is an area that has not been adequately 
V ;: (^^^ tp 'ichleye an: Iritegratlrin - 

l^^qf ..t ec h no! ogy 4at ^Adern ,,educ a t icr n .^.w.^. 

fe; j ^^r^^ Ronald j# Pedbni and peter g. Dlrr's pa'per,- 
"Teacher Train ing 1/1 the^^^^U^^ 
- Tilivislon (ITV)." corctrH^. selected findtngi frm 
!rw -a ^"School TV Uilllzatloh St^ 

by the Corppratlen for Publ1c>Jroidtiasting and the 
; Nitlona] rtnter for Iducatlo^ Statist^ The 
V major flndl^ of^ tht study wefe; thatr (1) i>An 
estimatid. JI 7^000 teachers vand,.elementfijry; i^d- 
S e c o n d a ry s t ude n t s r e g u I a r I y u s't d 1 1 1 e v 1 s 1 6 n 
materials during the 1976-77 school year, (2) 
Siventy-eight percent of an estlmattd 2j27ip000 
- teachers were reported to^ have i nstruct1on#l> 
tel eyi si on programming ava 1 1 ab 1 e for ust 1 n the 
c 1 a s srbort , a hd ( 3 ) S e vi nt ee n pe rc e rtt of a 1 1 
ttachtrs [Z^ZiB^'OOO) were reported tb havt ITV^ 
training; Tht attltudsi and reabtions. of teacHersv 
w1 th ITV tralnl ng showed : (1 } . Tncriased tndorsai ; 
ment bf^ITV usagii (2): A more "committed" .opinlori 
about ITV^ and (3) More current ust of ITV, more 
time, per week spent using I TV, and mor e: tlmi-^ 
rr^div etid ^to 1 fftlgTa t i ng^ITV T^I ntp cl assrpom i n s tTOc-T^ 
.. tiqn. • . ■. " 

: The authors noM that although most educators 
, recommend :t hat teachers have training Mn the useSf 
/ ITV and o^er medi a, only a smal 1 percent of* K-12 
teachers havtf^iuch trainlTig; if ITV and othir 
technologies are to become more vaTuable to; and 
Integral to the Instr&ctijnal process, teacher 
training programs must be expanded* , 

: 3ernarr Cooper, Chief , Bureau of Mass Communi* 
cations, New York ^Sf^te Education Department, dls- 
..cussed "Obstacles tolffectlve Use of Technology*" 
Dr, Cooper hbted. that. the "gatekeepers" to the, 
learning prpcass have not been taught to use the- 
' technologies ^ that coul d enrich the teaching/ 
learning process* ■Ffrst and foremost are the 
classroom teaehers.> We need to divise new modes of 
educatlbn, both pre-serv1e| and In-iervlce, for the*^ 
teacher. Improvement In training must take place 
at three level st In pjt ^ service educatlony f n 
fitting new programs into « In-service education 
(which may require Bew ^lnds of institutions) i and v 
^in the education of the teacher^ of teachers * 
Charles By rd, D1 rector , Center for Instruc- 
tional Technblogy, West Virginia State CoMige; and 
Consultant, American Association of Colleges for^ 
Teacher Education, ' discussed "Two' Problem Areas' 
Associated with Teacher Training in 4he Use. of 
* Iducatlonal Techno] ogy." Dr* Byrd stated tffttr 
Instructional technelogy Is more than a synonpi for 
audlo-vliual education, ^ut considers, the unique 
characteristics 01^ the' teacher, the learner, the 
devices, the materials, the content, ^ -learnfng 
arrangements and. how. these mediating favors may b^e 
Interrelated, to accomplish das i red objectives- In 
regard to "fo1*mal preparation In colleges and \ 
universities, pre-serviee training m^ not only 
provide students with the latest; equipment and 
materi al s but a1 so the Experiences 1 rk which they 
learn, how to selectivproduce, utilize and evalDate 
a wide variety of materials* There is a need to 
modify arid restructure traditional au'dlo^visual 
classes as an Integral part of the teaching/ 
learning procesii Infrequent use of Initructional 



I technology in 'pri-^ser^ 

In Ah^Tield of . tducati^^^ 
ri-4ral n1 nffl^aff ttrv^ eav ln|4.:.tr^ pnal ua^iE|14if fei 

pfMi^iniSi irf, order to effectively ust fhitrucf^ 
.- ■ tecfinbl;oiy^''--^^ - -I- ■^■^ ll'' 

I- in di feussi ng ;*'cert1f Icatlon and aqcreai tation^^^ 

: in instructional technology," Drv^^B^ thafc ■; 

the d 1 1 enma f or in i t rue t i o na 1 ; t be h noTogy 1 s hoW ; 

>j)uch cert i f icit Ion ; and/Qr; accred1ti^tibn there: 
A should be; by whom adminlsteredV and for What 
- ^purposes . 1 How f ar d state agenc les gorlfi ? 

Vjetting istahdaHs for Instructionar^echnology? 
^What should be. the focus of the Nation^ Council ^ 
fpr^ the Accreditation of; Teacher Educatibh.{NCAtE) 
and of the Assoel at1on;^or Educational Communica* 
tlons and Tech nol dgy (AuKT)^ More and more educa* 

■ tion agencies ;are recogniiing rtt: Imp^ 
1 n struct 1 dnal tiMhhol ogy ajrfd ■ are eff eoti ng changis 
In cert i f i c a t1 b n req u1 rwe nt s j wh 1 ch /^a nda te . p^- 
visions for trajplng of teachers l^h the area 
th r oy g h pr e- s e r V i c e a nd i n * i e r v 1 c e pro g r am s # 

^ ;\ Hyman H* Field, Director, , Exten ded Learning, 
Ins f tut e i No rt hern VI rg i ni a Commun 1 ty ^ Col 1 eg© r 
discussed "teacher training in the use of eduda- 
tional technology." Or, ^Fleld stated that in- 
. service training for teachers In the uses of 
educational technology Is badly needed* Very few 
teachers have had formal or even Informal ^training 
in the area* The regent Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting study (Pedbne/Dirr, see above) \s hows 
that only 17% of the teaeheps fn the ichoqls today 
have had training in educational -technology. Yet, 
if educational technology ;is\to be used well, it . 
must - like other skills * be 1 earned and prac- 
ticed* flbweyeri In-service training in the areaMi 
not oecurring^today. in the educational system for 
four reasons. (>) Other concerns, iuch as new 
methods of teaching mathtmatlcs and English or 
methodsCfof dealing with handicapped students, have 
taken higher priorltyi (2) There fs a failure on. 
the part of teachers and adniin1str*ators to realize 
that ^tn-service training in the use of educational 
technology is necessa^y^ (3) Th^re Is a. hesltanc^.^ 
to re-define the role of the teaehir from that *of 
source, of information to that -of manager of in- 
; struct Ion and, consequently, training In the new 
role is not done; (4) There is a lack of .funding . 
for significant projects to be developed In the 
area of in-sei^tc#:itrain1ng In educational :tich-* 
-nol ogy* '• , • 

James Davenport, National EdM^ation Ai^o- 
elation, spoke, on "teacher brganiiation atti- 
tudes," Dr. Davenport stated that .the attitude of 
the National Education Association (NEA) Is re- 
flected In policy. statOTents which recognize the 
Importance of the role fc^lch educatlohaV tel evf 
now plays In the 'Instructional programs of the 
nation's classrooms. He discussed the NIA*s p|st 
iupp^t for satellite projebts which ;lnclud«!;1n*^^^ 
se rv 1 c e ed uc a 1 1 0n a nd c 1 a s sr ban a ppl l£ a 1 1 o n s ^ b f TV *. 
Teachers feel ' strong ly t ha t they heed to , be 1 n* 
vol ved '.la the planning for new resources - and do 
not resist technology if equipment and niate 
are readily available to th©n,Vif thiy can control 
the technology rather thah being controlled by it** 
NEA btll eves t hart educational asioclations ' - NIA * 
Included ^ should re-examine their commufficatlons 
refluir«nents to take advantagt of rapidly adv.inrf'ing 
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■.y teehnoldgf es^,; and thit/ major steps rtbwai^di t hi 
, edniproviment :tiaehi ng^#a^ d J ncl ude tht 

; 4.fleytl.o{5^ent ^pf ttachtr-desl gn^ matt ri at$- -fprv' 

. nbldgy,^ ; NEA wdi^ld ^be pi Wsid to ■ ^dperate -^n ?^the 
^: . divrslopment ;6f such matti^laTs, but fuhdlng of such 
ac^t^ties li -baslcaMy a government functfon. 

r '--. lihda;: Chlv^j fditor of American. Edueat6r ^ 
gpcki On "tileylilori and teacheri 1 a : new a1 11 ance^ ?' 
She; said that ttlfevlilon^: ha been blamed for 
; decHnei : In: rtuden^^^^^ other Ml Is* 

. v feut thai televliion'i Influence eam^be highly 
pdslWyeflflnd can hayt a great 'Impact on learning. 
The American Tederatio/n Teachers (AFTV Is 
-helping vto fering televlston; Into the claisroom. 
Teachfrs have a challenge to help st^enti beeane 
Itis ,p^ss1vi and. mdre^cr1ticafl9viewers, but 
teachers art not automatical ly jqulpped -to perfonn 
this role, _ Teicheri need advance InfoVmatTon on 
'upcdniing .cemmerclal - and 'public televi ilon programs 

; ^ to provide stMentr ; w1 th background material i and 

^ to prepare thajlisel yes to deal with the progrins:^ 
The ^Amerf can Educator w1 11 shortly include a hew " 

--^-section -pnqvid1^ng:7SUGh-i nformat4on and ^guidance on 
Its use,; ^She-stated that the^ training gap' will 
ha^e ^to be met :1n pre-servlce and In-service 
. learning programa and should ..be 'mostly government 

" financed; V 

S Howard B^ (H1tchWnsJ Executive Director of the 
, Association for Educational Communications and 
Technology (AECT), discussed^ "teacher organliation 
attitudesi AECT." Dr* Hitchens stat^tf that the 
pervasive influ^nee/of nipdern communications media 
On sociity makes it impossible to Ignore.thBlr 
potential for improving instruction of studentsXin 
all educational settings. AECT has participated 
.With other- drganliatlons. and initltutlons to 
. .improve the training of teachers' , and to devilbp 
guidelines for the accreditation of teacher .^uca- 
tipn under the general coordination and lea'dership 
of the: National Council for the ^ccr^itatidn of 
Teacher' Edueatldn/. There Is teacher resl stance to 
changing competencies 'In educational technology. " 
We must use such technology as an integral part of " 
a systematic approach to instruction and education. 
We must accept and enequrage' chpnge, AECTs^ as a 
professional ^educational ' organization thaf advo- 
cates i. the growth of a comprehensive edueatlohaT 
teehnology, stresses the need In ^erlcan aduatlon 
. for a earefuMy trained . educational specialty in . 
media and' technoTogy* AECT also advocates in-. . 
/creased competence in r^edi a 'and technology on the 
part of all teachers at all levels of education, , 

Martha A. Gable* Consultant to. the American 
fiisoclation of School Administrators (aAsa) , 'spoke 
on, teacher^ .training Jn^ the use of educational 
technqlogy. .^Shei jugglsted that the tenn "teacher, 
training" be morr^^^^ interpreted as "educator. . 

training." AdmlniatJ^tors as well as teachers must ^ 
understand the d^act erf their deci si bn^ on the 
applications bf tee^nolot^ to Ttfarning. Workshops 
and semi nars for adm'll^.stratdrs* and, ^school, ^and^ 
coLlege board menbert 'are. ttpo.m TheRp mult be ' 
contlni/lty in training'for tealhers atid administra- 
.tors- ln-iervi,ce' trairil'nff should inpiude learning 
the^.^art" of elassro%;vut11 Izatlon^ as well as 
about hardware and softvfer^. . The American Associa- 
tion of School Mrmn1st'fe:ato>i!'.^ 



the Bfoadcast Facilities AcMt^ 'pirmlt schooT 
,di strlcti and \^utfat1^na1 .irist|tut'l6risi as well as 
,;pybJ^ci.stat1onSji^.t6^ieek-^ 

tpchnoTogiis,: such as the.liistr^tlQnal. Tftlevisioh^ 
f Fl5ced Sarvlcev .as wel ^ as brpadrtst iflui pmeht.^ ^No^. 
>: is the ' t1me>i:o foeus:,nat1qnaT attehticln ibn'jiduca^ 
>tiona1 :techndlogy with vfflwnentum ^ generated . hy the 
..re-wrt of the iCommuhications Act" and the- study 
of Carnggle C^misslon IT* * : ^ 

0,- ^ David Warren, Director, Resear^^ahd-CuUufa^u 
-.^St udi es [Jevel ppment- Prdgram r Bur liaiJ "of Ind 1 an 
vr Affairs^; d1 scusied "teacher training in the use^^f 
educational technology;: special use#- considerations 
.- minority needs, including the Americari jifHtfin 
: comniunity,-' ; Many of the comments based ^dir;Native 
^ ^erlcan needs are also pertinent to the /concerns 
of .other minority groups, the Indian conimunity has. 
a unique qp^rtunlty to plan and control Its own 
educitlonal: ^stem* EducatlonaT^ technolpgy must be 
utilized within a comprehensive system of eduea- 
vttpn. Special concerns for- cultural institutions, 
/rapid population growths 1 ocal control ^ In educa-* 
=^11., IJM*. d 1 :qt he rjco 

"are critical to the effective use of educational 
. tithnoTogy* . letter understanding of how learning., 
occurs and hew technology can' Injpriove that process 
In the special context; of Indian education are 
parflcul arTy^ Important needs 'where t1 ose coopera- 
tion among Federal, agencies iduld yield beneficial' 
results, -: , ^ ' * , 

;Frank**^'B. Wlthrow/ Special Assistant to the 
fleputy Cominlssioners VBureau of Education "for the^ 
; Handlcappad, U,S,;. Office; of Edueationj discussed 
'staff developent and, educational technology,^' 
Drt Withrow Said /that ^he- cHanging charict^p of 
'^erican education includes both a movement back 
*to. baslcs^ and. a dWerentlated curriculum w^leh^ 
meets the appropriate needs of Individual liarners 
(Including minQrltles, the handicapped, and v the 
gifted). Meeting these trends^canndt' be accom^ 
pl 1 shed without the adaptation; and adoptlori of 
technology 1 n : the^ mahagement of education and In 
appl ied learning tichnology. Past staff, develop- , 
mint has cohcehtrated on tradltlohal, methods ^ar^ 
purposes. To meet the new demands of soeietyVthe 
' teacher^ (and 1 earner) must become 1 Iterate in the. 
new technoiogy* Staff divelopnient programs must 
embrace technology « a major tool - so that those 
who learn through technology will be ^able to u^^^^ 
^to guide the learn.lng of their students. The 
Bureau .of Education for the*^^ndi capped Is sdp-' 



porting severa] experimental ^ogMms ^ere there 
is high use of technology, Yncji^ng teleconfer-^' 
encing* A combitiatlOn ef^ mfe-o-eofr^uters video- 
^djscs and other new technrque| all^wt us the 
possibility of a new level oi^fnteraativ^ arid' 
Inquiry learning experiences that 1^ wdrdable. 
Cost, Is not the critical factor* .. The key to 
whether these nev^ tools will be Vsed widely in the 
educationar system of ^ America Is how ^v^ 11 we will 
use them In staff development, inyrforking with 
teachers so that thfy adapt and adopt technologies 
in ^thelr day-to-day management" of the l^earninfl 
j process, =■ . 

iawrence p[ Grayson^ Chief, TecWol oglcal 
Applications Oivi sl^n. National-' Institute of 
Education, spoke on "rogtsttcs arid content - 
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-Ipdudingt hardware, conipatibil Ity, distribution 
jfstems^.and software, In using computers^as ah 
p>t .Tthat . appHes . to pther technol ogles, "Dr.: 
^ .ion^fldtetf that.'mll.lid^ris 'of "dbn^^^ and thou-' 
sands ofvperson-yiars of effort hive been expended 
. in trying tO" resolve, educationar problems' through 
tilt use ofv^empyter tichnology.. Despltf thise 
efforts, ttiire has been 1 1 ttl e exehanga of programs 
vand iltttle broad-setlt Impact* Possible solutions' 
'for 'encouraging the diss^rnation and exchange of 



eomputer prograrps for -admi n1 strati ve' furrctfons i^:, 
Include establishing a clearinghouse that could : 
.;_1dwtJ fx,_,soJ,1c1 1 J, .test ^...ma.i ntal n - and.,.markit^-^ 
/available software;?. ^ He stated that^^tefchars should ' 
learn to ^ploy eofripyter-orslent^-instructlon (QAI) -.v:. 
^ and to' integrite Jt 'Into "their ongojhg ' in'struc- 
, t^al programs. Computer 1 anguag.es and equTprtient- , - 
shoul d be .standard! ied toursf materl a5»S- "shqul d 
become widely available.^' ■ - r 
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Rapporteur's Analysis 



' ' "It has bien safd that from 
teehnolodcai-' innovation to 
V : impiimentation takes ^ieven 



;y tarrrexcept 1 n >aducat 1 on 



where It takes forty . - 



\ - ' , k ^Qurce Unknown 

"AJIas hat %ith verandert^ ^ur 
^ nicht wie der Hensch tfenjct." 
'\^^ • (Everything has changed, except 
f people's way of thinking ,! . . ' ' 

- ^ . ■ " Albert Eirtstein 

, ^ ' . ^' V ^ " ' 

ir there war a vnajor -eommon thread running 
through yirti/any all of thf^p^pers, ft was this? 
instructional or. edueatlpnal technology must be 
planned with the teachtrs arfd.i tRi administrators 
affd not for them. A second .common thread concerned 
replac'^msfir^by tichnology. A 
third dealt with the lultlil reason for the confer- 
ence: ' the dismal itat© of/tt^aining fn technology 
at all levels of teacher training, both in-service 

^and pre-iervice. Common' to 1 concern^ .was the 
Deiief that the Federal government has a principal 
responsibility to do somethingi about these issues 
that appropriate actions require a level of funding 

^whTch.^only^^t'he Federal government can^-assunii. 

The concept that educational oppp'rtunity and 
access to inrormgtlon on Syfe-long basis i| a key 
to fb^ survival of our»iety received' strong ' 
support. Related to this^re both explicit and 
Implicit expressions > of the changing nature of the 
American learner who is getting older, who is 
demanding education at the learner's location 
rather than ■ in a ''bricks-and-mdrtar" tradieional 
seating, who is In Increasing need af survival 
skills in a time of rapid societal change, and who 
•is trapped (as are the schools themselves) by 
ever-rising costs of transportation and enirgy* 
.The system is, bursting at many seams and most 
participants felt that iDcal-level appllcation/of 
ladhesive tape was no longer, if indeed it ^ver 
was, . sufficient to hold it together. As o^ne 
speaker said, "We have had i revolution," and then 
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went on to ask,-^ "How do we use It?" The revolution 
1s in the technology itsilf, m the potential ^ 

_ otferedJearners,_teachers,-admin1strators,-by the— 
transistpr Ithe /electronics revolution) and the 

„ prolifera^ting modal i ties- (the communications 
revolutlonf. ^ The quotation above from "source 
unknown" %afevchose_n to dramatize educators' fiars 
and resistance. ' Jhe Quotation ^from tinstein was-/ 

^selected to dramatize our- apparent inability ta 

. deal with revolutionary events, 

Haay at the conference implied that we are up 
against ,^the schoolyard wall, "Outside" are th^' 
aging and minorities, the gifted and the poor, the 
lame and the deaf and the blind. All,*tn order to 
aid their own survival, are ieeking tools to- help 
in that process. "Infide,Vigainst the wall, is 
.the educational establishment, confronted with the 
need to^f change and either resistant to it or too 
impoverished to do so. The conference participants 
were certain that educational technology is a Inajor 
part of the answer, ^ Virtually all were cognizant 
that, despite the enthusiasm for what techhoToqy 
can offer, we must not hesitate, to ask:, "If 'tech- 
nology fs the answer . . . what's the question?" 
To put communications technology in piNpeetlve We 
now have machines that can read to the bli'nd 
screens that can present words to. the deaf, equip-* 
ment^ that ^can catch a program transmitted * from a 
satellite 22,300 miles' "up*' and allow the user to 
play back what he or she needs at his/her own time 
and pace.. Our public broadcasting system Is about 
.to implement the world's largest, satellite inter- ^ 
connectton of broadcast *staticins. Most particle - 
pants agreed that the interactive capacity of this 
. systeRf ■ shouW be exploited for optimum learning; ■ 

f If riconmendations^are to be made for action 
ar^ any government levil, an examimjon must be 
ftiade of resistaH.ee and fiars wKich. It was sug-' 
gested,'are essential ty psycho-soeial and cartnot be 
legislated or mandated. away. There are fears about 
the^Gomplfxity and^|fi costs of the equipment. 
Many^ adminl stratorrWie the costs as draining 
dollars from other objectives. While It is true v " 
^that the/artifacts of educatlonaT^ tedhnologV are ' 
gettltjg less costly, they are not necessarily 
getting less complex, eithar in terms of what' th^ 
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can dd.br 1n\tef!ns of design*: There 1s a hesitancy 

% In- being responsible for handling a * new,, costly, 
gi^pl ex and powerful educ at michine, Stan- 
dar5liatibn;m1ght go a long way towards al teviating 

' some of' these fears. Standardization of not only 
teehnologyp but coursfeware is also desired - and 
feared*/ The complexity of computer languages could 
bB simplified through standardization of CAI and 
CMI tcomputer-managed- instruction) reso'urce^ .yet 
many educato^rs Justifiably fear the loss, of local 

-control^ a curriculum designed ^or Cal ifornia would 
not necessarily .be appropriate' for South Carolina 

.or Massachusetts, This matter of irrelevance for 
Jocal use has plagued many of the recent expe'f^ 
menti i.n satellite media instructlofii , Teachers 
express the nied for high quality material Sj' but . 
aUo wait a system which offers a large menu and 

^ Is *1 ocal Ijp^ntrol 1^ and user-driven. Teacher 
resistance to technoTDgy seems to soften as teacher 
control and InvoTvement Increases* 

. ^ ^ / " ^ = ' -^^ '. . ■ . • " 

Accreditation was a^aj or concern of the 
conferen%&#^ If the educat'iqna) system Is to becgme 

- Increasingly technol ogy-oriented ^ or mediate, tMn 
the matter of who or what becomes the "gatekeeper" 
to the license to use the tools of the trade is an 
Important' issue. Yet, thfre was little unanimity 
as to ^ho should make the ultimate Jtidgment. There 
were also grave concerns about the blur between 
educationaT. technology and educational methodology 
and whether they were concteptually separable^^or 
not. The technol og/ was seen by some as a facili- 
tator; " others seemed to feel it had an Inherent 
dynamic of its own. ^ 

There was concern that whi 1 e encouraging 
teachers to "use the best," a definition of "best" 
is stilftto be determined;, research is neededi 
training is neided; motivation Is needed. The key 
Is rnon^.^ One estimate for effective nationwide 
teacher train Itig in the use of technology was half 
a billion dollars. As essential as money is the 
need for a working partnership across all levels of 
govern?nent and all levels of education and educa- 
tional management, 

= RECOMMENDATIONS t 

On the fInaV afternoon of the conference, the 
f groups (presenters and participants) offered spe- 
cific recommendations- In some cases this involved 
capsulizlng suggestions already presented in the 
formal papers* About 50 recommendation were 
offered and reviewed. Proponents of the recom- 
*mendat1ons defended or opposed the suggestions^ the 
group then voted to 'accept or reject. Some 27' 
separate recommendations survived this process. 
Some were redundant; therefore, fewer than 27 are 
listed here. Selected for inclusion in this report 
are those recommendations deemed to be of major 
Importance and which fall under the purview of 
potential Federal government action. 

The largest number of recommendations {Z6%} 
relate to research. These are, essentially, 
strategy items concerning educational technology' s 
further uses, and the justification of rTaw policies 
and funding* The second largest number (12%) deal 
' ,w1th staff development'. Predominant among these 
are recommendations for funding in-service train^ 
ing. Funds for pre^servlce training and "con- 
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seiousness heightening" ^ were, also proposed* One 
reGommendation^on training suggests that whinever 
Federal funds are provided for technology proof 
must be offered that the recipients know how to use 
it or that training wil V be provided* " The next 
group (15%) deals with future conferences- and other 
dissemination activities. These stress the need to 
direct such activities to. a broad speetrumi 
teachers, administrators, parents and students. 
Two recommendations suggest new Federal organiia- 
tionai s^ctures. One urges establlsNiieht of a 
htgh level, organizational unit on educational 
technology tr located Within tha Education 
Dfepartment, The second calls for a new Indepen- 
dent structure for educltlonal technology com- 
parable to the Corporation for Public Broadcasting, 
Two recommendations deal with the need for satel- 
lite pol icies toJceep open options for educational 
uses. There was at least one recommendation on 
each of the foTlowing: ' teacher organizations* 
certif icationg the Broadcast Facil Itiesv. Act , 
standards, fees and copyright, and an omnibus call 
for the right of access. 
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■ General Recommendationi /Access to ' - 

Equal Educational Opportunities 

Every citizen has a right of freedom of access 
^to CQflimunication , 1 nformat^on, and knowledge 

resources and must be^ provided an opportunity 

for competencies in print literacy, electronic 
^ literacy, computer literacy, and telecommuhl- 

cattons literacy. 

The Federat government should guarantee that 
al 1 publ 1c educational i nst1 tut Ions provide 
all potential learners with . individualized 
educational programs throQgh support of: 



Research in the application of technology 
to facilitate learning; 

Preparation of J 11 levels of educatipnal 
staffs to use technology to facilitate ' 
individual learning programs and needs; 

Orientation of contracts and- grants for 
educational technology to include ill 
special need groups, such as minorities, 
women, handicapped, ag^id , gifted, eco- 
nomical ly disadvantaged, and others, based 
on a life*' long learning concept j 

Public education programs to make the 
public aware of the importance of tech*- 
nol ogy 1 n education; 

Due orocess hearings for parents and 
students who are concerned about the 
adequacy of educational programs' that do 
not use available technology for indi- 
vidual learning* 



11, Research 



Identify Federal agency programs related 
to the use of educational tel ecommunica- 
t1ons; 

ermine the most effective uses 'of 
iducatiqnal telecommunications in ^formal 
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and Inforinil (irtcluding" lifi-lohg laarn- 
iri§) education In relation ,to> ' . \ ' 
1. Liarntnn comprthenslon ; 
2* Taachlnfl styles and techtilques 
3, Admlfilstrationi - ■ . 



t Investtgate the need for training and 
preparation of idMcatlonal admlnlatratori 
and teachers In the uses and^applleationi 
of educational technology* Such a study 
would include attention to special needi 
groupi such as minorities, aged, handi- 
capped and others* . Such a study should 
also develop^ recommindatlons fpr Federal 
action and support.* ^ 




UI, bisseminatlon • 

A, FICE should develop and distribute a film 
and/or handbook on utilization of educa- 
tional technology In the cTassreom; 

8, FICi should sponsor a hands-on travel IngX 
workshop on the subject; 

C, FICE should hold a follow-up/conferenee, 
larger and inpre inclusive* with repre- 
sentatives from the educational eitab- 
lishment on all leveJs; 

A seminar on educational technology' 
appllcitions should be held via satellite, 
linking some 10 to 20 pQints In the 
country and involving administrators, 
teachers, board members, parents, stu- 
dents, organizational representatives and 
others ; 

1, A series of regional meetings should bi 
held on utilization and In-service educa- 
tion for all appropriate persons, follow- ^ 
ing the forniat of the FICI/SET February ' 
9-10, .1978 conference, 

IV, Staff Development 

A, Federal agencies should encourage State 
departments of education to require staff 
development programs In educational 

-technology in conjunction* with the prep- 
aration of program materials for use in 
the State; 

B, Training should be provided for all 
teachers In higher education as well as on 
ether levels, in the use of educational 
technology i 

C, "^^-service: training' In educational 'tech- 

nblogy utilliitlon should be accorded a 
hl^h priority; 

D* Cooperative governmental programs (Fed-? 
eral, State and local) should develop a 
set of competencies In the use of educa- 
tional teehnology, 

/* Faqilltiesj Hardware and Software 

A^ Any Federal grants for hardware or soft- 
..warasApul d require that the funded 
source I 
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Include nfatirlili on how to effec- 
tively use hardware/software, and that 
a portion of, the funds be allocated 
for such training materials I 

AT locate a portion'' of the\ funds for 
in-service training, where appro- 
priate. In the use of the hardwart/ 
software; 



8. Current and continuing^ Federal grant 
programs, |uch as the Educational Broad- 
casting Facilities Program, should include 
provisions fof funding inEtructional 
technology services such as ITFS, closetf- 
circuit, cable arid other non-broadoast 
facilities; . 

C* Federal grants should include standards 
for equipment, including compatibility 
reqairenents; " . . : 

D. Federally funded program material i should 
Include a guarantee for unlimited school- 
use rights*, 

yi. Satelllites 

A, Federal polfcy'should permit and incourage 
^ NASA to develop and operate sateMltes 

suitable to the needs of education and 
social service; 

B, Dedicated space should be n^erved for 
educational and social service use on all 
ewnmerclal satellites* 

VI I. Spectrum . 

Spectrum space currently reserved for educa- 
tlorial us^s, even if unused, should be pro- 
tected from inroads by other services. 

VIII. Certification 

All organizations and offiqes concerned witjf 
teacher certification should be encouraged to 
review standards relative to professional^ 
education with a view toward requiring greater 
emphasis and' at least mandatory minimum 
competency in the use of educational tech- 
nology and telecommunications. This refers 
not only to operation of equtpment, but also 
to utilization of learning materials, 

IX. Teacher Organizations 

A. An office, at' least on the Bureau level 
should be established in the proposed new 
Department of Education to administer 
legislated programs In the areas of 
education technology; 

. 6. A natlpnal office or organization, eemJ 
parable to the Corporation for Public 
Broadeistlng* should be established with a 
commitment, to the development and appli* 
cation of idueatlonal technology* 
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Genesis of ConfeVehca 



Robert L. Hilliard 

Chairpirson, Subcommittie on 

Educational Tsehnology, 

F ICE; Chief, Educational 

Brpadc^iting 

Federal Communications 

CommissJon 

Waffiington,,D.C. 



Not too many years ago the State Department, 
asked me to meet In Moscow with Mr, Mikhail Honu- 
ioVi deputy chief of educitional broadcasting 
programs' in the Soviet Union, We met at the USSR- 
Radio and Television MInistrV and for several hours 
Mr, Monusov and I exchanged the kind of information 
that we both could have read in official documents, 

, Realizing that tfye meeting was laboriously 
getting nowhere, I did what no traditiohal diplomat 
probably would have done^ I admitted that our 
educational technology system had faults. 

"Mr* Monusov," I said, "we have problems. 
First, Congress doe^ not appropriate enough money 
to make educational television as effective as it 
could bet ^nd second, most of our teachers and 
educational administfators are far behind the times 
and etther do not use teTeviSion well or do not use 
it at al 1 •** 

Mr* Monusov straightened up with a hufle smile 
and said: "Dr, Hilliard, you know, we hav^^ame 
problems. Soviet does not give us enough ^bles ^ 
and our teachers also are far^behind tlmes^^n^^o 
not use television as they should," Then, Ff'tf^s^-^ 
marvelous sense of humor that continued throughout^ 
our ftieeting, which from then on was open, rela)^ed 
and candid and lasted through most of. the day, Mr- 
Monusov laughed and pounded' the table dramatical lyr 
"But, you know, ^ Dr. Hilliard, we have advantage 
over you* We can tell our teachers th^ must iise 
it," * ^ * 

It turned out that they had other advantages" 
too, not the least of which was the requirenent 
that all graduates of teacher training institutions 
had to have completed at least one full course in 
the use of technology in the clasiroom. As" Mr- 
Mpnusov described the training and. In effect, the 
qertlfication -requir^ents, and how they resulted^ 
iff higher qua! Ity learning resources and opportuni- 
ties, I realised that here, In the field of educi- 
tional technology, was another Sputnik gap. 

: About two yean ago I reported on this meeting 
to the Educational Technology Subcommittee of FlCt. 
The SutiCOTmittei undertookYa study of the problem 
through a Task Force charred by llleen McClay, 



Federal Trade Commission, The Task Force started 
with the basic conclusions of the myriad of studies 
over the. last few deeades which have shown that 
effective US6 of educational technology, including 
television, does provide new and higher quality 
lemming experiences fQr the student. This con* 
ference, therefore, is not going to reinvent the 
wheel by attempting to review what 1s\noW old, 
established ground* A number of reports^ from the 
Task Force*. conflnned the problem of teachfei^traln- 
ing as perhaps the most ^sipnif leant o,nrJ^and. 
pinpointed several specific^ areas of concern and 
possible solutions. The Subcommittee decided that 
If we were to achieve some educational consistency, 
no less fiscal efficiency, between the hundreds of 
millions of public and private dollars that have 
been spent on educational technology^.K^dware and 
software, €nd the use made of the^^ rfa^erials In 
both the formal and informal iMr^ffing situation, 
something -v^uld have to be doni^p better motivate 
and train our teachers and admin ivStra^rs* 

This conference is an 'inityi step,' It was 
original ly^ planned as a Imal 1 working meeting with 
a limited number of people, ' That it grew beyond 
our plan was due to the Inieresl of many people who 
apparently a^e this problem as significant for 
education as we do. In addition to analyzing 
problem area^ and seeking ways to solve them, 
including possltlle legislation and other federal 
action, this conference may lead to further, larger 
conferences, bringing together the public and 
private sectors for joint effort. 

The ^FlCf Educational Technology Subcommittee 
also will consider any new concerns that 'come oiJt 
of this conference. In addition tb offering you 
our apprMiatlon for your Interest and for belnji 
here, I ask and urge you to let Ui know of any 
problems or needs that you would like us to deal 
with. 

For a long, 'time now many people committed to 
educational technology use have considered many of 
their traditionalist teacher and admi ni str.ator 
colleague's as conscientious', intelligent, hard- 
working people who are dedicated to making their ^ 
schools the best educational institutions Of the- 
igth century. Hopeful ly,^his ponference will" h61p 
to dorr ict- both the peRC^Ion . , , and th@ f^t* 



Overview and PrInGipal. Issues 
of the Cpnfarf nee 



Richird B, Ottt ' . 
Projeet Off icer 

Nitlonal Institute of Iduc^tlon 
Washington, D.C, > 



This eonferanee axplorad the question or^hy 
educational techrialogy has not had the massi\^e 
Impact that It was expected to make In Improving 
American education, M1J lions of dollars have bean 
(ej^pendad over the past 'several decades to Wveioo 
efTective .technological syiteins for the instruc- 
tion^ administration and managBm&nt of educatfon 
but the braad scale impact of teGhnology on our 
educational system that might be ejcpected from such 
powerful educational tools fias. not occurred. 

The generar object fve was to explore this 
-problem,.^detennine -the basis for It. and come up 
?!52 P0'^^> recommendations to alleviate the 

difficulties that are hampering the integration^ of 
these pQwerful tools into our modern educatienaT 
system* > 

In an attempt to achieve this objective we 
. employed the expertise of selected speakers and of 
our audience. During the fjrst day, our speakers 
addressed some of the obstacles to the effective 
use of educational technology, the potantials ^f 
educational technology and the training of teachers 
to employ the available tachnology in their class-^ 
rodms^ * ■> r 

On thfe second day, tha speakers as^sen01ed Into 
;a .panel. Solutions and recommendations to the 
issues agreed on day one ware prasantad and dis- 
cussed with other panel members and wit>) the 
audience. The purpose was to arrive at specific 
policy recommendations for .agencies* and Instltu-^ 
tlons at the Federal, state and local levels. 

This report of conference Includes the policy 
recontmendations that evolvad. This report will be 
made broadly available to dacision makers at all 4 
levels. It is our tope that this information will ^ 
Be informative, pPtiductlve §nd usaful at all 
dic^lsion making levelr^ ■ / ^ 

Over the past century^ both knowladga and- 
tachnplogy have been aecelarating at an ever- 
Increasing rate. This rate of acceleration in 
Knowledge has now reached ^ tha point where it Is 
impossible for any sintk person to be conversant- 
with all of -the Informati&n in a single field such 



as medicine.^ ing1niering/1aw or *cojii€rUet1on, In 
the ■technology area, e1ectrQn1es>alone has been 
subdivided Into radio. televiiloD. motion pictures 
audio r^ordings, digital cQmpu\ers, microproGei- 
jorsj electronic calculatori, talephoner tele- 
types, and communications satillitis to' naine a 



y With this extensive ^rr^y of electronic 
devices being adapted to the solution of educa- 
tional problems, a new term, ^"educational tech- 
nology , has evolved. This technology has been 
adapted to school Instructional problems, adminis- 
trative problems, and management problems.' 

, While millions of dollars have been expended . 
over the past several decades to develop effective 
technological systems for the Instruction, adminis- 
tration* and management of education, the "broad 
Stele application of technology throughout our 
efftfcatlonal system that might have been expected 
Iccwred"^ Powerful educational tools has not 

Our general objective over the two days was to 
axpTore this problem, detennine the basis for it 
and hopeful Jy come up with some policy recommen^ 
datlons to alleviate the diffjeultlfes that ane 
hampering the Integriation of thes# powerful tools 
into our. modern educational lystem. 

In an attempt tp achieve this objective, the 
conference employed tht expertise of selicted 
speakers and of our audience. During the first 
day, selected sperrers addressid ^ome of the 
obstacles to effective use of educational tech- 
nology, the potentials of ^ educational tachnology 
^nd/the training of teachers to employ the* avail- 
able educational technology effectively in their 
classrooms, ^ 

Specifically, the following topical areas ware 
addressed; 

1, Pre-service training of teachers to use 
educational technology in colleges 
unlversttles, other teachen training 
institutlonsr What Is done and what ^ 
should b^ done? 
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2. 



3. 



In-seryfti training of teachers What i> 
being do>\e and what should be done? 



Arf theri and/or ihbul d therribe educa- 
tional, 'technology certlfleatlbn require- 
menti by'the itates? 



4, What^about tlia attliudes"#nd prictlce^ of 
scheol admlnlitra&rs and supervisors 
^ toward educational iechnolog^£ . What are 
they? What ihould jchey bp? ^ 

"I* What about teacher or|an1iat1on^att1tudes? 
What are they? What should tBey* bef 

6^ What about ituc|ent'"^#nd parent; attitudes? 



7. V/hat are the 'aitffiudes^ and ' pVaet fees of^ 
users with special needs? »What should 
they be? \ ^ 

8» "What about the practices of manufacturers 
and systems developers? Are they helping 
ot hindering? ^ 

On the^ second day, the speakers 'assembled into 
a panel • Solutions and recommendations to the 
Issues raised'' on day one were presented and dls-^ 
cussed with other paniel members and with the 



audience* The purpose >iefe ti^to arrive at spe- 
cific policy ricommendatlorisfor.^he following 
fgroLips? - . / ; ' . , ' ^ \ . . 



]\ ^EDIRAU AGENaiES. 



J. 



2, 1"EACHIR TRAINING rfeTLWIONS^ 
a, STATE AND LOCAL EDUCAtiONAL:, AGENCIES 
4, TEACHER ORGANIZATIONS ANQ VeACHERS 



• 5, ADMINISTRATION AND SyPERVISORS^ 

\^ '6, ' STUOE NTS ^ANa PARENTS \ . ; ^ 

7, MANUFACTURERS, DISTRIBUTORS ^AND SVSTIM 
-DEVELOPERS ' \^ 

^%e. appreciate your' interest in this Important 
problem area. Teaching teachers to use educational 
.techno! tfgy has been singljrf out by ,the FICE/SET as 
at! area that has no't been adequately 'addressed or 
handled.. Consequently , we feel that lack of 
teacher training to use and integrate educatijonal 
technology into ongoing classroom work is a deter- 
rents to 'its broadspread integration Into modern 
educafrioni ' .- ^ 
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acheKT^ in the iise of 
//instructional: Television 




Ronald J. Pedone 

National Center for Education 

Statjstici 

Washington, D.C. 

and 

Peter J. Dirr 
Corporation for Public^ 
Broadcasting 
Washington, D.C. 



^0^ November 9, 1977,, MarXe 0. Eldrldge, 
Admimptrator, National Center\ for Education 
Statistics (NCfS), and Henry Loinls; President 
Corporation for Public Broadcas|lng (CPB), an- 

^ nouneed. at a news briefing the/results of=^ the 
Sehool TV Ut ilization Study shoived that an 

estimated lb mi i M^n elementary and secondary^ 

^ school students regularly. received- Instruction. from 
727,000 tsachers who used television as a teaching 
topi during the 1976-77 school year,. 

Other rnajor findings included i 

• 72% of an estimated 2,275,000 teachers 
reported Instructional television (iTVj 

V prograraming was available ^either directly 

on-air or by vLideotape or fnm)-for usf 
wi|h any of their classes. 

• Of those teachers reporting the availabil- 
ity of ITV programming, public television 
was most, often dted as the delivery method 
for tejevised programs (58%). Other, 
systems were Identified in the following 
order: cassette/film/videotape (37%)- 
commercial television {26%); caole tele- 
Vision (15%); closed circiilt/master antenna 
system (12%)- and Instructlanal Television 
Fixed Service (ITFS) (3%)* 

• In schools where televi siom for Instruction 
was . avallablg-, appro>(imately 97% (1.5 
million) of the teachers were estimated to 
have access' to television sets for class- 
room USSp 

B_ack ground of Study 

The Natiorial Center and CP6, both having 
public Interest responsibilities ,w1th respect to 
thr educational Impacts of instructional tele- 
vision, co-sponsored t'he School TV Utilization 
Stud^, which was designed ,to collect c^nprehensi ve 
data on the availability and utilization of in- 
structional television in elanentar^ and secondary ^ 
' schooU. In addition, the study collected infor- 
mation on the: attitudes and reactions of iuper- 
interndentSi principals and teachers towards the use 
of television for instruction. 

6 



After reviewing more than 15 statewide*stud1es 
conducted by school systems^ State departments of 
education and public television licensees. It 
became apparent to NCIS an^ CPS that it w^s inrpos- 
sible to aggregate tha findings 1n*order.to derive 
a nationwide perspective, , Sporadic and^rtlal 
studies took place over the past 25 -years but none 
could provide ccHnprehensi ve, accurate and timely 
national baseline data^* A nationwide study had to 
be designed and Implemented, The study, after two 
, years of planning, designing, and testing, was 
Implemented by CPI and endorsed by the American 
Association of School Admlntstrators, Association 
for Educational Communications Technology, Council 
pf ^hlef State School Officers, National Associa- 
tion of Elementary School Principals, Rational 
Association of Secondary School Principals, Nation^ 
al Cathol ic Educational Association, National 
Education Association, and the Public Broadcasting 
Servlcje, 

Study Design 

_ The study 1?hvolved a stratified random^ sam- 
pling .of all public school superintendents, prin- 
cipals and claJiroorri teachers 1n all school 
districts In the United States with enrollments of 
300 or more. It also Involved a sample of ele- 
.raentary school teacherSi principals and super- 
intendents frm Catholic dioceses (representing the 
private lectorH, Questionnaires -were designed- 
field tested. Modified, retested and sent to 933 
superintendents^ 1,850 principals, 3,700' classroom 
teachers. Afifer three rounds of follow-up (which 
included a postcard raninder, mallgram and tele- 
phone call), the^ final response rates calculated 
for each group were: superintendents (96*4%)- 
principals (89,^1%); and' teachers (85,2%>. 

Responses were carefully checked manually and 
by a computer editing process to guarantee accuracy 
of the data, Westat Research, Inc, assisted "in 
this and the sampl ing phases of the project. 

Although the data presented are based on 
samples, they are not likely to differ by more than 
a few percentage points from the resul ts which 
wou-ld have been obtained fron a complete canvass of 

. ■ 19 ' /. . , 
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all public school dlitflctSj lehools and teachers \ " 
tlh xdlitrfcts enrol Ting 300 or more studarits) and 
jil^-dathollc dioceses, elemtntary sehools and 
ttachtrs*; *Sped1f1c measures of sampling reliabil- 
ity of the titlmates will apf^ar 1n forthcoffllnf ' 
■ feportJ. ^/ ' r - '\ ^' , 

■ ■ ' ' ' . & 

Prel Inil nary F1 nd1_ngi_on_Teach6r Tralnl ng 

The prel 1 m i nary f i nd i ng s d 1 sc u s led bel ow wi 11 
be straightforwardi iiniple and 'restrie ted_J o only a 
few of the molt salient aspidti gf ttachtr training 
and the use of ITV. . (The study dots, howeverj : 
allow extep'lvf and detailed analyses). . ^ 

Btfore discussing some of these findings, the 
following should bi notecl: . . 

; 1. Instructional Til evisldn (ITV) was defined 
. a$ "any jnTiehool uses of television 
V __^aither broadcast or recorded) for 1n^ 
struct lonaT purposes*" ^ — 

2, The term^ ^"training" was not def^lned 
specifically- It may Include a variety of 
tfct1v1tl€s with varying lengths of time j 

^ concentration and intensity* ^ . 



Table in Profile of Ttaeher Training Actlvltlei, 
s- 1976-77 (asked only of teachers who 
: reported ITV training) , ' 

. Teachers with 
t raining 
(39MM] 



Types of tt^ainlng: 

College course work 
^ District In-service 

Televised ITV in-service series' 
Workshop by local PTV station 
State Dipt* of Ed/ In-service 
Professional mtg* workshop 

Peraent compTeting training 
within past three years 

Percent reporting training required ' 
by .State/local authorities 

Percent reporting college credit 
earned for ITV training 



, m 

38 

6 

3T 



58 



23 



31 



ITV Training Among Teachers a 

-~ - _^ : ; . , I ^. . 

All teachers were asked If they ever had 
training on the uie of a specific ITV series or on 
the usf of ITV In general *" Approximately 17% 
(390.000) of al l teache rs (2,175,000) reported 
that they had ITV tfalning. Newly trained teachers^ 
(less than 1, year of teaching experience) were not 
more likely to have ITV training than teachers wTtH 
many years of teaching ei^perlence (10 or more 
years) (Table 1)* And yet— an estimated 72% of all 
teachers .reported "ITV programming was available,' 
and ZZ% reported regular use of ITV series* 



Tablf^Ii Teachers with ITV Trainlng^by Year's 
Teaching Experience, 1976-77 (asked of 
all teachtrs) 

Year's Teaching Experience 



Attitudes arid Reactldhs of Teachers with 
^ . ITV Training . 

Respondents were asked to rate ^ list of us^es 
of ITV as being Important, unlmportants or neither. 
twnpar1ng\ teachers with and VrtthoBt trilning, a 
distinct pattern sews to emerge. In nearly all of 
the potential uses of ITV, proportionately fewer 
teachers felt "neutrar' towards the use of ITV 
(fable JII). In many instances teachers with 
training setoed to increase their endors^ent of 
ITV usage* . 

Table IIli importance of Uses of ITV, 1976-77 
(asked of all teachers) 



Less 

than 1 1-3/ _ 


4-6 


' . 7-9 


10 or 
more 


59,000 250,000 


432,000 


45S,000 


1 ,074,000 


with ITV Training : 








Less 

than r 1-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10 or 
* more 


16.91 14,0% 


17.5% 


1U4% 


20^2% 



For those teachers with ITV training, the type 
of training most often received was through col- 
lege. More than half had received their ITV 
training within the last three years r l^ss than 
one-fourth reported that training was required by' 
State/local authorities and less than one-third 
reported that college credit hi^ been earned for 
ITV training (Table II). 



To-ejiend' the range 
of experiences 
available 

students*'. ' 5 
• •■ * 
Important 
Ufilmportint i 
NBl4hir 

To present new 
materials, 

, Important 

Unimportant 
L Neither ^ ^ 

To provide dif-' 
ferent approaches 
to presenting 
material* 

Important . ' 

Unimportant 

Neither 



Teachers 

with 
Training 
(3d0,o00) 



78,6% 
2.3 . 
19.0 



87*9% 
1.8 ' 
10.2 



Teachers 
w1 thout 
Tralnl n 



Ing 



.75,7% 

2.2 . 
22,0 ' 



74.5% 

.4.3 
21.2 



88.8% 
3.2 
8.0 



82,2% 
15.9 



\ rfi/ To fifnfon 
. A material taught 
' ^ In othtr Itsioni. 

.1 ^ Importint ^ 
; 1 Unimportant 
^^Nefther 

;e. To bring new 
; re^Qurces and/or: 

ptrsons Into the;. 

fclasiroem. 

Important 
Unimportant 
;^ Nelthir ') 

f*' To motivate 

studints* lntiF*ist 
In a iubjaGt* 

Important 

Unimportant 

Neither 

9. To lighten the 
^ teaehTng load. 

rmportant 

Unimportant 
Neither . 

To allow teacher 
to observe the 
students. 

Important 

Unimportant 

Neither 

i. To allow teacher / 
and/o/ students a 
brief time to relax. 
Important 
Un importing 
, Neither 

j* to 0erm1jl indl- ' 
\ vlduaTizatlon of 
y Iriltruetion* ^ 

^ . ^ Important 
\ Un important 
^ Neither 

To present subject 
matter where there 
is not special 
teacherl 

Important 
Unimportant - 
Neither 

1* To serve as 

suitable teaching 
^alternative in 
emtrgepcles. 

Important 

Unimportant 

Neither 



A'' 



teachers 

with 
Train ing 
(3M,000| 



85.1% 
12.1 



89.8% 
i.8 
7,S 



87.6% 
2.7 
9-7 



31.4% 

42.3 

26.2 



34.6% 

28.5 

36.9 



26.1%, 
42.7^ 
31.2 



45.4% 

18.6 

36.0 



S2.2% 
15.0 

32.8 



32.8% 

34.2 

33,0 



Teachers 
without 
Jratning 



70.0% 
3.5 
17.5 



80.61 
315 
15.9 



76,9% 
3.7 
19.4 



23.7% 

39.5 

36.8 



34.2% 

28.5 

37.2 



23.8%. 

42.2 

33.9 



44*4% 
17.7 
37.9 ^ 



53.9% 

14.7 

31.3 



34.1% 
31^1 

3§.8 



The patterns also hold whin analyzed on another 
series of^questions that provide an overall pleturt 
pf current attttudes towards selected ispicts of 
ITV. Jeafehers with training are more likelV to 
havt^ a 'committed" opinion about ITV than those 
without training (Table IV). , 

Table IV: Overajl Reactioni to ITV, 1976-77 
, (asked of all teachers) 



Teachers 
with 
.Training 
(390,000) 



a. Shows great possi* 
biUties ftlmulatleg 
teacher creativity. 

Agree' 
Di lagree 
' Neither** . 

b* Teachers using ITV 
lose sgwie of their . 
fmportance In the 
classroOT. ' 

Agree 
Disagree 
. Neither 

et Personal relation-, 
; ship between studeftt 
and tepcher is los^ 
when ITV is used. 

Agree 
Di sagree 
Neither' 

d. Devplopment of" 
' - more new lT\^pro^ ^ 

grams Is a waste 

of time. 



/ Agree 
Di sagree 
fteither 

e. Teachers don't 
make enough use 

' of ITV. 

Agree 
01 sagree 
Neither 

f. Use of ITV makes 
any subject more 
interesting. 

Agree 

Disagree 

Niither 

g. ITV inspi^i. 
students to ^ . 
greater c^iosity 
and learning. 

Agree 
Di sagree 
Neither 



61.7*t* 

3.9^ 
34.3 



7.5% 
73.2 
1943 



12.3% 

, 56.5^ 
31.2 



' 1.9% 
84.9 
13.2 

i 



53.7% 

9.4 
36.9 



60.2% 
9.1 
30.7 



62.2% 

2.6 
35,1 



Teachers 
without 
Trai fling 
.(1 ,885^000) 



53,1% 
6.7 
40.1 



8.0% 
63.1 
28.9 - 



12.4%' 
54.2 

33.3 



2.4% 
77.1 
20.4 



49.2% 

7.3 
43.6 



50.3% 

10.8 

38.8 



.0% 
5.6 

46.4 - 



21 
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h. m is an fight 

but 1 feel it has 
"■■ btin ovirtmphasiied* 

V Agree 13*0% 
. Disagree 50.8 
Neither 36,3 

ii Children watch 
enough TV at homei 
they don't need to 
wateh morf In sahool* 

Agree 8pSS 
Disagree" 58*6 
Neither ^ 32,8 



12*2% 
38.1 
49, 7 



38.5 



° The Influence of ITV training may be that it 
heightens awareness of and comntltment to a specific 
ITV. activity or position'* Teacher attitudes may 
crystallize - either positively or negativel|{ - 
after>6r during training rather than r^ain inSlf- 
fereKt or neutral. New or added inforniation gained 
from the traii^ing may tend to promote distinct 
positive or ne^^tlve attitudes. 

Use and Integration of itV by 
Teachers with ITV Training 

Teachers were asked to Indicate whether they 
used arw TTV series during the 1976-77 school year 
regardless of whether series was on-alrp on film or 

' videotaped. CI ear ly,- proportionately more of the 
teachers wjth ITV training than tfiose without were 
more current users of ITV (Table V)* They also 
spent more time per week using ITV (Table VI), and 
devoted more time integrating or including iTVIn. 

.. their classrodm Instruction (Table VII). 

Table V: Use of ITV, 1976-77 (asked only bf 
> teachers who have ITV prograniming and 

sets availabVe) ' - 



Teachers 


teachers 


with 


without 


Training 


Training 


(335.400) 


Tl ,246,000) 


38.9% * 


25.2% 


15.8 


12.1 


21.8 


21.8 


13*1 


20.7 


10.4 


20.1 



In past week 
In past month (but not 
week) 

In pa'St year (but not 

month) 
Not In palt year 

(but sometime) 
Never 



Table VI i Average Time Used per Week, 1976-77 
(asked only of teachirs who used ITV in 
past week, month or year) 



None 

Less than 1 hour 
1 hour or more 



Teachers 

with 
Training 
(256,600) 

5.1% ^ 
27.8 
67,1 



Teachers 
without 
Training 



5.2% 
38.1 
66*7 



Table Vlh Time spirit before and after dlscuising 
or priparing for ITV Serijes Used, 
1976^77 (asked only of tTV strles 
users) ' , 



Before 



After 



Teachers 

with 
Training 
(737,600) 

20.2% 



53.0 



Teachers 
without 
Training 
(2i6,6do) 

15*3% None 

10 min. 
52.0 or less 



Teachers 

with 
Training 
(7J77600) 

S*0% 



43.8 



26,8 

jmpi 1 cation^ 



More 
.than 10 
32*6 min* 41, J 



Teachers^ 
without 
Jft^inl nq 
(256,€00y 

^' 2.9% 
^32.8 

s _ 

'64.4 



It Is premature; with only preliminary analyses 
completed, to suggest any but the most general 
imp! Icat ions from these findings. Further analyses 
will undoubtedly shed more light on the relatlon- 
^shlp of teachef training and attitudes toward' and 
utilliation of Instructional television. However, 
some patterns have anerged. Teachers ^ trained in 
the. use of ITV are more likely than those not^ 
traijied to have a concrete opinlpn on the. potential 
uses of instructional television. The data^ also 
show that the use made of ITV is higher among 
teachers w1|h training than- among teachers without 
training* 

Although ITV programming Is available In 72% of 
ajll -the classrodms In this qbuntry a^nd is used 
regulafly by 32% of all the Jteachers, this stud^ 
found that only 17% of all the nation's elementary 
and secondary school teachers have, been trained in 
the use of ITV* If the uie of ITV and other 
related technologies is to Increase and become more 
valuable and Integral to the Instructional process, 
teacher training progran^must expand, 

I ^ 

Further Anrlyjes 

Detailed anafyses of the fchoo 1_ TV_ U tj 1 1 za 1 1 on 
Study data base will continue during 1978, Find^ 
Ings w'11 1 be released In a series of publications 
from CPB and NCES. Upon completion of those 
reports, the data will be made available to other 
serious researchers who might wish to pursue some 
questions further. , , 

For the first time In the history of the use of 
television In school, a comprehensive data base 
exists which describis the status of Initructlonal 
television. The data base allows us to move beyond 
the arena of "educated guesses." Perhlps informal 
tlon from this survey will serve as the Initial 
step In tHe development of a comprehensive data 
system to assist in the ^planning, development, and 
implenentation of television and related technol^ 
ogles for instructional purposes. 
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Qbstadts to Effeoti've Use. 
of Iducqtional Technoiqgy 



Birnarr Cooper , 

Chief, Bureau of Mais 

Communications 

Niw York State Education 

Dipartment 

Albany, New York 



clei L'S'fL^^"^ thenselves vrith the obsta- 
very well be that one of our more pedantic caU 

.^"gws is 11kely-tb asle. "But what exactly S 
educational technolofly?" At this point ^n tim w| 
mMst Qontent ourseTvis with the* cflmment made bJ'onS 
of the, more cogent philosophers of our time the 

^J-^^ Satchmo Armstrong.. When askld'bJl 
S?" ^^'^^^ Ad fOrtiml^deflne 

?h1L <J • * '^^""^ I d mess with It." One 

nf 2h gainst itself on the matter 
V^^f^VM^^ technology. Its uses and the devef- 
opmerrt of Its materials - then I say to you that 

tuam'sSe"' to^render all liar4s as 
tuaiiy sterile. Thus our society can onlv emorao 
is one in which the Individual wil^ I" 1st as'! 
?ul r i^S '^t "^"^l the abf/li 

would not be posslbje to address the entire 
JbSu/tn\h°' «PPV"t:«nd not so o^u? 
oDstacles to the use of eduMtional technoloav in 
some oV^^'h Certainly we can, examin^. gnlfly 
some of the obstacles which.are more overt and 
"S^^lln^ those in light of ■some of the 'teclnof- 
ogles which are more pervasive. lecnnoi- 

Brn.rfr.r^r®"* "J""*^ Corporation for Public 

th*? iVV"^ i P"^'^«l study which reports 

Jl2i 1^struK^>h°' 1" this country 

wi^fc l"St'^^"ct<on through television at least once a 
f J "'^ that somewhere around 15 400 oon 

students use at least one of the technoloS at 
least once a week! This same report by tha!SJi- 

mo e'thl^^ff iJS B'-o^dc^tlng aUo irllcSiffffT 
more than 726.000 teachers are Involved in the use 
Of that same Instructional television - and this 
Is only one of the technoroglesr ' ' 



This Information; must boggle the mind and fnust 
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lead to the Inevitable question, "Why are we then 

nSP^ T^"* ti the'^use'of'teJh" 

nwtpsyf The response to' that question must be 
.Because we still find vast segments of our ^ula- 
tion unable to . read or understaed the simplest of 
documents, from the labels on food prffi "and 
?inL'ir%H**"' '° «"d Simple l^truc- 

^% % and storage of simple equipment 

Lctlon,*' nf^ ' «adi tion . we f 1 nd - tha t 1 arge 
sections of our population are unemployed ... or 
Tr^*: ""employable because they lack the reading 
flli "P^r-ade themselves in, a variety of 

trainlif programs supplied at no cost by various 

ffnf '"5^^"*' educational institutions with 
federal funding support." ■ <->v"» wiin 

not that the teehnology and 
some of the software to "feed" it does not exist. ' 
keeoe^-^f tV^""' to be that ofte, the "gate: 
nSvfr iP^?nfH%-"'""^"9<P£°"*^ themselves. 
Jfl 1 ''^"•^ *° T ^een taught to use the 
technologies that couldX^^enriph' that lArning 

.The gatekeepers include first and foranost the 

observation literally by doing. And if the mode 
?annrir^"^°" i" which they are accustomed his 
Ignored or ^nly used minimally instruction" 
technologyand Its materials, then the teacher wll 
?Loht-h!'?K The teacher In training, is most often 
taught by those who themselves received no instruc- - 
tion which included the use of educ^ti^naT tech^ 
nol ogy rtaterial s The problm then becomes' onf of 
devising .new modes of education both 'pre-servlee 
and In-service for the teacher. service 

But devising such new modes Is not enouoh- we 
TdE^'l^-f ^tT'P^^ '^y* to^^^^semlhatf S'n 
ideas and training. Therefore. Improvement In 
training must take place at three levels- in th2 
pre-service education of teachers by fitting . new 
programs into .existing educational schemes- in the 
1n-servite education of teachers which wIlT require 
the development Of not onfy new kinds of prKs 
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but even ^'new. kinds of Institutions to offer sbch 
programs for In-service purposes. 

We know^ that many of the* present mathocU'of, 
in-service education are not working. The^buly 
teacher, required to make several dally prepara- 
tions, has neither the time nor the energy to add a 
needed. and often t1me-and-energy-taxing in-service 
requiranent -to the daily regimen, which he or.'she 
often finds taxing beyond physical endurance. 
Continuously har\ried to be more productive, to 
carry 'greater class loads, to perform a myriad of 
clerical and bookkeeping tasks which do not relate 
directly to the teaching/learning process itielf, 
the teacher rebels against adtied in-service wtfrk- 
shops, which are frequently unrewarding, PQ^y 
organized, or worse, a recital of printed ftets 
that could be better absorbed if made available at 
the 'Convenience of the teacher, 

in many school systems and districts, where 
new subjects' and Ideas are frequently mandated 
without adequate formative testing^ apd evaluative 
techniques that can determine the best possible 
approaches for the student, the ex|ef1enced teacher 
has long since become disillusioned by the promise 
of tfolden learning opportunities f6r the student, ' 
which never emerge.* Can we forget the empty 
promise of the new world of understanding built 
around the need for the new math? Can we forget 
the rush to Inculcate a host of instructors and 
educational administrators with the need to face 
the real world; for students to meet the challenge 
of all things mathematical with the new comprehen- 
sions? And fli wf lotfk around now to that c&ll to 
"return to biisicSj'! we must once more fiace up to 
the fact that we have several generations that have 
never been taught the pleasures 6f arithmetic 
let alone the need for readin' and writ In' those 
two quaint and oldr fashioned skills basic to every 
aspect of communications Including the use^ of 
almost every technology* 

We have^ only begun t-he laundry list of the 
Interceptors the obstacles. If you will to 
the use of technology for learning and teaching 
needs* It would not be difficult to list in rapid 
succession; the administrator, the parent, the 
recalcitrant board (either of education, or the 
'board of trustees of the institution of higher 
learning), the operator of the dissemination system 
— whether it be the owner and manager of a cable 
television system, or the engineer-manager of the 
local school distribution system, or the head of 
the nearest radio and TV station* All of these 
manager types frequently refuse to make the system 
available at the convenience of the learner and 
user* And what about the president of the ^ilm 
producing company who has the answer to an educa- , 
tional need and will brook no Interference from any 
educator? Then, there is the federally appointed 
mwiber of the advisory council on learning need who 
has come in with the new administration, displacing 
the man 6r woman from the old administration who 
had just begun to get a handle on things. 

Let us look at the member of the local, 
regional or state service organization who has 
discovered a ^ need - has also recognized the solu-. 
tion to that need - the creation of a piece of 
ioftware - a book, a film, a set of slides, a radio 



or. TV program which could be "so effective" - 
"Something," we -are told, "like the . materials 
created for SESAMI STREET.^ and why couldn't they 
be managed so that everyone could' have thtm at a 
fost of no more than $Z,98?" Have we forgotten to 
include the national organization created on the 
basis of a long term study, f unde^^ by millions of 
taxpayer dollars that .was to concern itself with 
one of the public tefthflol ogles except that the 
public Is never coritacted for an expression of 
need, 'while the self-stroking minor officials 
remain uncontactible, unaware, unldesirous of- truly 
observing the condition of human need for the 
fruits of the governed technology? 

At this point yoi/ might very well say, |'Well, 
he hasn't left out*, anything or anybody," My 
response to that conjecture is contained in thi 
words of th«t famousi citizen of the Okefenokee 
Swamps, Pogo, who said,;- "We have met the enemy, atid 
he 1 s " ' . 

But let me assure you, the list of obstacles 
has only begunl For surely, we, the practitioners 
and fringe-hangers-on must know that as we have 
sown so shal l we reap I 

Who among us has. not at- one time or another, 
for one reason, or another — I repeat — who among 
us has not made the claim that the use of technol- 
ogy will* solve every problem of^ learning and 
teaching? Some twenty-five years ago, an over- 
zealous, uninformed administrator cTaimed that one 
or= another of ^ the .technologies could replace the 
teacher - the director of learnings- Ten years ago 
the claim was repeated* Five years ago a series of 
packaged instruction making the same claim was 
produced* Always the claims were loudly heralded* 
ATways the results were minimal and were resounding 
In their failure to eliminate the classroom direc- 
tor of learning - the iostruetor, 

I suggested earllfer that if we are to encour- 
age the use of the tichnol ogi es ,^ training for 
teachers must take place at three levels* We have 
already looked at the needs fo^ two of these; 
pre-service training and in-service training* The 
third level at which we must effect Improvement is 
In the education of the teachers of teachers* In 
this category must Include both professsqrs of 
education and master-teachers whose concern is 
practice-teaching progrfflns- How does one influence 
the retraining of the professor of education or the 
master teacher who 1| using the tried and true 
method that has worked so well for twenty or 
twerity-five years? What does one say or do to the 
distinguished faculty member of .the college of 
education who became thrft on his retiriment after 
thirty years as a superintendent of schools? *^And 
who hadn't been in a;classroQm all that time 
let alone taught any of the young learners? 

It would be all too easy to si^iply give a hod 
of recognition to t^bse Institutions and those 
dedicated Instructors who did use the new technol- 
ogies to train teachers, who^ did inculcate a real 
enthusiasm for both' the hardware and software of 
the new media* But fn giving the nod and saluting 
the dedication of tfiese pioneers we must also 
recognize their prodflct — the new teacher who, 
fired wT$h enthusiaim, comes to his first Job,, 
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*''e.sijp^rt that has always been phi! 6-> 
sophlcan^u prwTl pd to the dedlclted taachtr. on^ 
S'S'y iSo n^l^#^ had bettap. forget about 

"because we are having i HM. 
••-■^^.ff4h©\'*'' 9''ow*h budgets" or because. 
l,'^'§H0jfite,*hi^i1s a real challenge In having to make 
v)' t"^f"? ''u", t"ch,when they have all that 
■fy^tSS"?!?!'.''"'^- " dedicated teacher 

:'^\\ fh^#'l'h*'''*'rP"- restrictions in stride and rise 
dbo«ev.the petty necessity 4 of equlpnient and soft- 
' wf[f"th ""vote. How long, we muBt ask, how long 
m 2 be victimized ^ the admlnistra- 

Mye rip-off that forever dooms the student of any 
to fninimal learning with minimal materials and 
•1^. mt/i^imai effort? 

: ■ . '\k ' . . 

'^fM^^'^li *fe ^" o"'" Inquiries fnd 

f jally ask, "What does It take - what are the 

•4^ " ... 



'^^r^iM^°"- one must bring about to make 

JSI I journey throush tKe world of concepts 
and Ideas? How ma^ we arrim at the end of that 
journey with the cert&ln thought that there^is 
reason ffnd contlnylty In the process of rifelona 
lairning? m\i my we make certain that reality and 
hope resides In the learning proceis, and' that It 
IS a process always available to the learner 
wherever he may be. and whenever he wishes to 
learn? And, finally, under what co/id1t1ons may we 
assure the iBBrmr that he can Indeed travel and 
arrive at his destination In an enlightened condi- 
tion? 

But we must travel and we will' travel. And 
the cQ^ition of that journey will be up to us to 
mutually determine as we set about the task of 
considering the technological advantages available 
to us al 1 , , 
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The President's Commission on Instruetlonal 
Tachnology has ^defined Instruct Ipnal technblogy 



a 'systimatle way of daitgnlngi car^^ 
Ing out, and ayaluattng the total 

. process of learning , and, teaching In , 
tenns of specific object iveSi based 
on research In hurnan learning and 
co(nmun1cation, and mploying a coni= 
bination pf human and non^human 

. resQurces to bring a^out more ' 
effective instrtJCtion* 

^ . The foregoing definition. It will be noted, is 
a ^process" definition. It does not equate, tech- 
nortgy with equipment artd materials - hardware and 
software. Emphasis 1s upon the "systematic" 
treatmentv of the* many varlabfes In an Instructional 
situation and the provision of the proper "mix" 
which will miximlie the effects of teaching. 
Instructional technology is more than a synonym for 
audiovisual education. RathePi it considers ' the 
unique characteristics of the teacher ^ the learner, 
the devices, thi materials, the content, and the 
learning arrangement and. ho.w these "mediating 
factors" may be interrelated to aecorripllsh desired^ 
objectivei. 

Problem Area Ij ■ 

Formal Prepara^^ion ifvCoJjeges and Universities 

In order to assess the value of instructional 
technology in teacher ^duc at ton * there must be a 
systematic means of evaluating the tmpact of each 
of the mediating factors In the soluyon of an 
Jjistruct ional problem. It does not suffice to 
dwell on the advantages of using movies* overhead 
projectors, tape recorders, or fllmstrips anymore 
than to devote extensive time to discussion of the 
characteristics of a good, teacher if such Is done 
in Isolation from the problems of learning whl^h, a 
teacher faces. 

Particularly trUe in regard ttf the use of 
media Is the ancient cliebe "teachers teach as they 
themselves afe taught," If teachers are to make 
iffective use of instructional technology, teacher^ 



edycatlort prograrpB must rfiake jrrovtslons for pre^^ 
servlq^e teachers not ^nly to have availabla a 
variety of the latest equipment and materials, but 
also; to have e^perltnces in which" they are called 
Upo^ to make decisions as to the best materials, 
equipment*, and learning arrangements for bringing 
] about desired = responses by the-.Tearner* teachers 
l^uit be taught how to select, produce, and utilize 
\ wide variety of materials; how to employ a 
variety^ of techniques' and approaches; and how to 
evaluate the results of their efforts- They must 
learn how to make instructional decisions based on 
consideration of the many human and non*-human 
factors impinging, upon the instructional situation. 
Traditional * "non-mediated" training programs, 
cannot be expected to produce "mediated teachers*" 
From a review of present offerings in pre- service 
programs. It should be evident afso that prepara- 
tion of -teachers for effective utll izatlon of 
in struct lonaK technology requires modification of 
traditional audiovisual courses which stress "how 
to operate hardware and mafce overhead transparen- 
cies." . \ 

in some institutions tlie teacher ^education 
program requires . only one three-hour "basic a/v 
, course." However i there has rifiver been agri©nent 
among '^pftdl a" piopl e" as to what constitutes a 
"basic course*" In rnost cases the course- has 
consisted of a general overview of audiovisual 
fundamentals, Instructio/i in operation of so-cilled 
basic equipment, and what might be called the 
"specialty area" of the Instructof^- teaching a given 
class* For example, if making overhead transparen- 
cies is the instructor's strong polht, the class Is 
usually saturated^^w1th Instruction'' on the us^ of 
overhead projection. If, on the other hand /the* 
Instructor is a "shutter-bug," then the claii gets 
heavy emphasis on 3Smm si ides.j pho'tographs/=and 
perhaps mounting techniques. Mbreover, the former 
Industrial arts teacher-turned a/v sptciaHst. may 
be Inclined to emphiaslie^ model s, dioramas,* or 
graphics. * In each instance, hdweveps there is 
Mikely.to be emphasis on production 'diethods and 
techniques . with final evaluation bas^d , on the 
quallty.of the finished product. Little or no 
consideraHon Is glve^n to. the unique ehiricteris- ! 
tics of the producTt In the teachlng/Tearning' 
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-pfc^e^r or to the contributions of Instructional 
technology to learning. Indeed, some teacher 
|ducition programs merely al locate a .sniil 1 tbl oek of 
time, within i generaV or special mi thodt eourie for 
a unit or two on media. As a consequence, there is 
a^^ndencjr to consider ffl a as an imbilli shnent on- 
supplOTim rather thin IS an intig^^^ of - the 
teaphlng/liar^nirig proctss* The technology of 
instructlonff 1 likily by-passid undet,the sd^ealled 
press .of the :proftsiiona1 education rebuirenents 
for ciftifiqatioh. : - V ^ 



it is undenstandabli that ttchnbTogy has not 
a fQun^;;v1t^ way Into the f ftl d of -education to the 
41 h^^^ InMndustr^i' canmerci, :^nd the 



:5v:=^greattr.v^utpu^^^^ ttcffnbl ogy ' ^ 

^ ^ ^-^^^^^^^^^ ftl itiyely/ minors pert ijon in 

"^*^r W:!^^np>v . Educatton; hQwtver, continues: to pu^< 
^U,^m^X ofkit% Qap1ta} dojTiyr iiWb bricks ^^a^^ 
t^^^^^^^^y Tt^vi no.;irtadiiquatt funds wi th which ^ 
J- :r^& purQ\}^%^-^B "tQQ\^ of .teaching. 

r -Many_co'lleges and Unlver^it its ^havt been ^- 

wf^-ffSP^ring a-^arlely of graphic mater la ts such as^ 
^r^i:^i^Read transparencies. slides^T: photographs, a rWK 

r:^-^^3r^T^^^^ ari 

; V vtdeoctnd^i^udi pia^ecqy f ^n^^ 1 nsti- 

-S- MWons^have^iy riSfi^ - 

^^^tichooi ogyv ^ man^ 

^S-ifW ^ ow^^*y#nt0^p0^o^ MhJ tf^i nSei ' 

gH^^S^fctheir- usa^ in ■ t^^^^^ 
^^SS^fthMlyHW^Cf^^ t IHus 

Sai3|v^fc^pmis ^nec^asany : to '^re-train"- teacfiei^ when 

3^^->"^q1issrbpm 

places" ,inythe;7Worl^ technology. 

rProBlenf Area II: ^ - . ^ - ' 

^i^ertlficatloh 

^ _ Technology ' ' - " 



control and establish standards* These agencl is- 
m^y be classified as; governmental (e.g., state' 
. :aepartmints of veducatlon); professional sQCietlis 
>(i.|.i American^ r regional organ--^ 

. 1zat1ons^(f.;g,.QNgrth^Gint^ 

i IcATI)^^^^^^^^ 

y^;^ The questfdn of ciPtif lotion in iristructTbhal ^ 
technolpgy riquires that a distinction be made is ^ 
Jo whorls being certified. ^vConsideration must be 

; : giytn tov the ^iff^rence: that fexists between thr : 
Classroom teachtr with some genera^^ IkiTls' 
ifis^ructionaVtecHnol ogy (e.g. . "media "ehdorsmneht" 
on ^ht teaching license) and the instructional :^ 
teehfiploglst with expertise and special training to" 
function In support of teachers (e^g., the distHdt- ■ 
: or bui 1 ding Ipec 1 all St) • . Whi 1 e^ each . of the afere-^i 

-rmenti0ned--qsKe^i1ngrtod1es^"^proMiS^^^ 

teria for appTicition to both situations,, there ar^ 
considerable differences among.thelf^ views of the' 
nature of. those eriteriav . : 

The response most readily giv^ to the ques- ■ 
tion of why certification and accredifatlon are 
important it quality control. It is argued* that 
the public needs flifyranci that qualified persons 
V are; NrftjftBngrthe : ift 
minimum productiohv standards^ ari being met. Of /' 
equal importahce- in many caies^ however iri 

W every , 

|TiClplfni^ and.^gven, many academic ar^^ be 
^T^Jden^fied: as^ Som ^eparateX and kpar^t 

o.ioniethfffgYdivfftrent. 'TO require that prictitlohera 
meet ^specif Jcatlons is to. g1ve,*tbos^ practitioners 
. separate identify. When an institiition. organii- 
tton, agency i br iridividuai .^can boait of having met 
required standards,, then prestige;^^^^^^ among 
peers:^and: othersvwithtn the samfe. of ^associaterf^. 

■/^f1eldS>W^g>Ll^ -:-,-^l-^ ^ - ^iia^^;^ ;"-": -;-- - - 

■ a^ctiifigj^ei^itat^on V 

^i^n 1 ^sted;^t{!rough : Itate; 1 awi.v ; : EvSry: state har^ ^- 
laws ■ requiriggx licensipr^^^^^^ professions 

;vthe;-:1n Which triinv thr^p^shS. to^\: 

T u! 1 Jhr: pos Itionr professi ons^^^ t 

-teaching^ profession- 1 s^^^- b so 
affected . Every state requfres: .1 ts- ■ teachers ■ to 

;:have a 1 Icense or certificate of one :type^dr ither* - 
State departments Of education alsa' cohcerfeh^^ 
sel yes with x^ecredi tatkn of the frist^tut ions under 

tnelr^^iupervipior wKfch^ . .. . . 

-teachirtfi^iv 



chf;_.are: engaged ^iifl^^^^^^^^ ng 



:V.;:>:;y _ At^ -t^ outset,, consldtratloji of the:subj4cts 
^-^of-cer^ficitlpn jnd^^a^^^ ea^^ 
a -'twi^erstanding :of both^ 

of 

:^'^f M"Mt1pn^v veered a-s "pro^ 

4^^>gr^,M "groy^^ "institut1ort''^i 
g^^^meets ipeeifiei sta beeri set forth ^ 

agencies ^^r orgahiiiations: responslbTe for 
.^^A^^ftabJ^ shi ng Vayaluative i.;dniteriii- }C#^^^ 
■^-:}!?^^^^^ other hand , denotes that an "individual " has 
:'7inet -^escribed starts by the certW-^ 

VAN^Ing,; agency-: or organization.^ In BSth cases thert ^ 
are numerous age^les which seek "to e^?erc1se 



; ^ The dtlemma for ift^ 
: then, ^ ISy how /muc|v;accr^^ 
t lap there shoul d : Ke by ^ whom it shoul d bVi 4c(mV#^C 
|steredv::and for what purpbse>%: Alio; 6^ con ieque^^ 
i^ilj how far itate agencies wi tJ ^flb Jh sttti-iig 
^^/flf fo^ Instructional technology.^^-Wh«t^ f&^^^ 
example;: should be the focus- of H(:Ktt:vii^i^\fii:'W^ 
. teac her 'id ue€t 1 orr :^n^ mfejd 1 a ^ i he^ c 
user V the ^school bui 1 di rig or di str ietv l evel^prof^s-^^^^^^ 
sipnal; assisting: the j^teache 
Whit rol e, ihoul d^AICT^play? 'yi:'^^':^^r:c^^^ 

was :ortly;;j^ l[ew yeirs :a^^^ 
:^ipeciralist swas rarely khownitiy th¥ie in Ahr teafih-^^i^^^ >^ 
■ 1 M : pn«f i i s 1.0 n . : : Th er^ A wS re :iC ; f e w . proj ecii o Ws ' '''^S 
j around ,:: and ;Somi^tw ^ mos^teaeher-^'^. 

■■■ -., OM,.-'-.-, /S.:' V«..-.: \J:,.-:'^:-:%.-- 
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./mad%,.-..eggW be 'found;;. Thanks to the fortitude of 
Sfoall ' cadrie- of " persons who were convinced that 
;'; "audloyi sual aids" could improve teaching,- instrue- 

• tional technology has now been brought^ into focus. 
. As a result, there is ^ tremendous need for persons 
^With kno^rhow to : Incorporate thts new technology 

propirly Into the entlrt field of education*' 

v_ The picture is not as bl^ak as It may appear^ 
however* Certification of media specialists is of 
concern to a majorlty'of the itites* More and more 

* State education agencies are recognf ling the 
•importance of Instructional technology and are 
effecting changes In certlflcition requiretmnts 
which mandate prov1 SI on for training of teachers In 
this area - through pre-servlce and In-iervice 
;PrQ|C«i. The recent action of NGATEvtn making 
AKfi^aii* a i sod ^te^ member- 1 nd 1 e atet^recogn 1 tf onnaf 
the Importince of 1nitruct1x)Tial technology In 
teacher education programs* \ The conference being 




held Ijere is a prime example of the federal govern- 
ment's concern in this importantf area. : 

Forma T Preparation In Uhl versities andi^Col' ^^ . ^ 
leges and Certification/Accreditation In Rela tTon - ■ 
Ig lnstructfongT Techno] agy are but two of the 
^oblem areas to be examined, at thi s conference* \' 
To offer solutions at this point rnigh>t suggest that - 
-the answers/ are al ready- in." Were this so, there.- 
would be little need for this conference.- Instead i . '^ ; 
papers could be presented and solutions to these - 
two and the r^naining six probl^: ai^eas could be /v / 
*gleaned from the reading thereof. It should not be 
anticipated j either, that solutions will be forth- 
coming by the tlpie the conference adjourns. Rather, 
this gathering provided a forum for "getting the . 
issues pn the table for putting thim In proper 
— per spec 1 1 ye r f or-e^pl or 1 ng-^^^ssl bl e-^ternat i vest" -^-^ 
^ and for diclding which dfrectlohi are best to go in 
search rof finaV answers relating to probl^ areas 
in Instructional technology in teacher education* 

. / . ^ '^^ ' ■ ■ ■ .• 
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In-service trafning of teachers In the usr of 
educational -technology Is, an art^. that Is ofttn 
simply oytrlooktd- However. I donH think the 
Importance of this. -type of training can bt' over* 
enphasiitd for two mSaor reasons:' First, drily a 
"the teachers now 1 n the school s have had any r 
substantive trairving In the^ i^lVizatlon of tile' 
Vision or aruf other fd^ of i^catloniT technology 
, as a part of their formal education. Many of our 
-;;;j^ttachers^:i^ 
i : fwning befdrevcoursei^y 

|ichnQTogy were a part of *thi col lege currlcul m of 
- took these / courses a riumber^of yiars ago beftre 

. ntld/ were Incorporated -4nto thi curriccjfum* 
Otte^ graduatid from schools where, courses In the ^ 

"!!?r°l ^^"^«*^^wl ti«^hnoligy either ^'1^ 
_v;W|tent^r 

Irtvfhe curricuTump . . ; ^ 

■Secondly the Mse of educational' technol ogy is 
. a skill and/ if ^ucatioml technolofif is to be 
"fff^lr^^ high levfil skill. V 

Like all sMlls, it's one that must be learned and 
must be practicid. ^ 

^v-^•:•-^: .;V ,,'r^ ■/ . ^ : 

. rth^fik^it is a1s0 safe to say that currently 
there is vi;!y little in^servict training in the use 
of educatlQna| technology taking act. The recint 
corporatlpnv for Public iroadcastfng itudy ^ shows 
that only 17% of tiia teachers in the schools have' 
; training in the area. What is oecuring most ofttn 

consist^ of a half day or a on^ diy^^^^^^ s 
, these vary greatly in: terms of quality. : j have 
VASten^ instances of Workshops which insisted pri- ^ 
, marily of training In hardware relatSd items such ^ 

V is how to arrange' the seating for studtnts in the — 
^eiassrodm and^how to turn on a telaviilon set. I 

■ havr ais^ siin those which were quite good and did 
fhQlUde somt of the theory of instructional design 
f^2^^e,P»^a5tiei in^^^^^^ with students on an 
J indfyidua] bisis. : . . : ; 

V V ;J : understand pHmar^ function this marning 
:^^lJ^tO:-tr^ tq^rpresent what I feel W^Me b^ the " ' 

major vproblirtis bihind this iriiotivl^ or lack of 
#f^^^'^X1c^!^^Pai:ning^;df ^t in educationai 

ticbnoloov:. I might- add; that I do have some 
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: suggestions for pos^ibTe solutions to some of theit 

"^probiims- • , 

. - *- 

of the first problems^ that coshes to 

teachers in the area of us^ng educ.atidnal tech- 
c nology Just has not recelvid j ver^ hijh priori^ 
V If we take a look at what's happening in education : 

:^1^ general c tod^. ofl^^ 

In^fe^y*® 3 number of areas where i 
tral nlfij f o r teachers is necessary, "Not too t ong 
ago it; was Tiarniiig to teach new math and Teaming 
nyw inetrmds of teach1ng:;*riading. Tbday you nil 1^ 
find, a- great 'imphflsls^^ln-serviee tr 

' tf achers ^ In. deal fhg with -the harriicapperf in re^ 
sponse to the new legislation 'that requiris thit 
the^ handicapped Istudents be put into the most 

^producMvt-ep1r©rpentr--I-yeiA^ 
use of edueatlonali technology is given a very large 

^ rol e 1 n these . workshops # v ■ These areas have Just 
simply taken precedence over in-service training In 
use of educational technology. Couple^ this with 
the 41mi^d amount tiof tijne when: teaeheri are 
ava^^fible^ to engage; In in-strvice training (time 
often lifnited contract )s4nd it is quite obvious ' 
pat 1n-wvice training In the use of educational 
technology Juit-oftfn does not eceur* - ; 

In this same problai area of receiving 1^ 
^?1?r-^' i;*h1nk the instructional materiar which 
utij lies educational technology has often Itself 

priority transfer to the in-strvice training side, 
^ake instructional television for ins 
past this, has been predomirtantly enrichinent mate- 
r-^i^ , Viry^few jf the bas 1^ iki 1 1 i have been 
taught by usiij^^ucational telivlsion. #SS. for 
Instance, while doing many outstanding things in 
cultural affairs and public affairs, ^has never 
given higih priority to instructional material. 
Many of the other.agenaies which do deal directly 
with instructional material have put much of their 
effort into the. production of material, that is 
enrichment^ rather thanVinstructiorii 
I think, this will be chinping,, but up until now 
you could count on one hand the number of series 
^which dealt with baiiq instruction. 
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- : ; ^ Alsbj IrV - has most oft^n ftcelvtd iw pHoHty 
lyVor In some eases been a sesond-elass.eltii^ : 
L |[Ub;l lOf oidc OftiiT the ITV staff 

■ at a •stitlon Is a skeleton staff} with a produeefi . 
ptf h a^s j a nd , 4 ma riag t r b ut ve f y f t» s t a f f to deal . 
/with in^itrviGe training of .ttachy^ivarid adminii- 
tetpatOfs* , SimilaH^, whilt thi pyblic bfoadcastlhg « 
■? itatiorfs feeh^ule instruetlonal projrwii during 
an intirt ictiool rfay from SiOO in the^niornlng' 
through 3*00 or 3i3p in th^ ^afternoonr it is 
ixtrenttW^iffleult to gtt tfnit in the littf afttr^ 
^ noon a^d part icul arly i n the ivening for the 
V broad ca it of /initruct ional ftiattrlal . ConMqutntly , ; 
usi ng the ttl evi si oh. mid turn as » a part of ah In^^ 
service training program ha^^nevtr bein JPtaslblt.!^^ 
I don't know of one instance where instructignal ■ ■ 
projramf for lise by stydints orCln-ier^^^^ training 
--of r t ^ach t r s^^ ha sf^b etn ^ b r oad ca st^^ b^ 
casting station In the evening hsufi \fl^en tiachiri 
are at home and have the time to sit down ajid" 
participati in this kind of activity, Aliag the, ^ 
broadcast of instructional material outsida of 
SGhoolvhdurs so that teachers might preview it Just 
has n aver occurred* This , kind of previiwjng of 
material is, in itself, an important type of 
in-service' training. > ^ Teachers ofttn don't really 
/ know wHa t thi s ' form" of aduc atlonaT" t echnol ogy 
consists of and, consiquently, they htsltaft to use ■ 
It in thair classrbqms- . These taacheri who /haye,? 
used initructfonal telivifeiQn in the- classroom hav6>' 
oftin done : so wi thoot' eVer/lreal ly knbwl ng what Is 
ming to appear on the screen when they turn tha 
se% on, Ytt, we akpect thim to foil o^up' this \ 
matiriar and use it In an academically sound ; 
niannar* Those teachers who are not usihg tha ^ 
televised material ; never get a cKarice to . preview it . 
because; It' Is being broadcast only during tha time 
when they are taaehing. ^ . ^ 

\ A sicpnd problem in-service training Qf 
teachers in use of aducation tachnology is a . 
failure on the part of ma^ teachers and admlnls* 
trators alike to even j^lize that this kind of 
training is required* Too many feel that mediated ^ 
Instruction ba It by televisionp radio, caisattas, 
programmed textbooks or whatever,' doesntt require 
the teachtr to partlcipa^. ^fhay think that one , 
turns the TV on, and If one can do that, then thf 
machine does the rest* Well, as I have suggested 
earl ier, thi s simply is riot the case* Taachars 
must prepare the students to use the material . 
Teachers must be prepared to take up where the . 
mediated material liaves off* They must be.pri- 
pared to help those students who are having par*" 
ticular probiems* Thay must also be willing to 
dear very creatively witt^ students who become 
motivated by some particular piece of instruction " 
and lead these student s to more In-depth study of a 
particular area or to some other type of activity* 
Primarily, they must be enthusiastic about their 
use of the material, understand its potential and 
limitations and be able to convey their enthusiasm 
to/their students, and to ,usff the material In such 
a manner that bast suits' thr needs of their stu* 
dents* , " 

This leads to what I feel Is the third problan 
in the in-iervice training area of educational 
tichnology, and this problari ^s the hesitancy to 
re-dafina the rolt of the teacher. Teachers still 
are most often looked upon by t hernial vis and by 
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l adminiitrfatori lis eortyeydrs of - jnfbnnayon, J'fi^y^ 
:are the lourct of krrtwledge and thi ^final iuthrt^ 

in subJeEt, areas* ^:;/'^^^ of' iducaitl&nal 

technology, thW simply is/no longervthe casa* \ In / 
the new laarnlng tnvijTonment created by the i^i^ of 
education il 't^hnol egy , teachers can, r thinlc^ blit " 
be dascri jed as-managerf of Instruction* Th^ aire, 
the ones who lead ; the stujdents tp the prepar 
material arid whOi parhapiJ^fdf the firit time 1n;>:^; 
thejf ' cariers, hive time available to deal ^ with a 
dais, of J^n^*f 1 ve^ or thir]^ ;studehts' as ,i ndl* - " 
viduals* ■ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Another aspect of thisir^ftwl role Is tiiat - 
more arid jlmo're tiiiaherf can and shoul d be.^pme 
i nvol ved '\\n tf^ qrleati va process Of da vel o^'ping 
pistructlorial mater ilf* And v here lit me ] 
t hit^by fffltti atid Vmatari il i^^l^^^^iiicjudf ^ 
Ifr em print ta si Ida/tape material , audi a 
1 radi 6V" tel evi pionj 'and computer baspd * 
Taachari^canr iibw wdr-k w^ 
and wit h s pa 1 a 1 i it s 1 n ^ t Ke a re a b f 
[a4 ^techno] @gy to devel op Irmter taV wh tch is , 
[horou^ly and cii^ef uT ly^ ;pl anned and ; 
Hdesi gned i and mucK^^ie c gmprahe ntiVi^t han !anyt hi ng ' 
thay coM^rTOva evbr -hopid to.^av^ Wh^n th^ had to* 
make -ent i^i^^^^if ^^f^ ions ^ ani ^: 

■ day out.^ JW^m^ for^taacl^erii howaver. Is ' 
not unill^rtood by fnahy dmi hi stTatof i and by mariy ^ 
. teacher^ >andl^ teachers, 'organliaftibni 7 and i-^: c^ 
quently w stnikes fear into the heap^i of many • 
There i% ^tlfll .concerif that educational technology. 
InJ the form m mediated matariali ii going to/ taki 
Jobs or relegate t^cfters td a setonda^y/ role* In . 
fact% just tni 'oppbsit^ happens* It -frees tht 
teacher ^froml the repetitipus pris^ntatlon/ of . 
factual ma^aftial and allows thrtn tp deal*i^ith 
i hd 1 V id u a 1 smid e nf s In t'e rm s ' of ^iha stud a fit * $ 
^capabll itiaSi jnterastSi^and^fylil^^pote 
thi i new* rolel is ful ly .rtcognlzid and . caraful ly 
^definadiV^hen ij5**sarvica tra^inlng can occur toward 
prbficiency inlthi's role.' I%^wil1 .become aV^^ident 
that teacher^ head the tralnffigp^and the purppsa 
and ^^pa of thi training will bej directed by the^ 
role defihition 
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and las^ problen I, want to mention 
rtlation to in-service training In 



e€lucationa1 tachnplogy is the lack of any lange 



scale projectSp 
of such iprojacti 



or even for the potential funding 
to dtVtl op Ih-sarvice training in. 



has bean dona to 
a shoastririg 



usis of educatidnil technology* The tittle that 
o date has been dona pretty much on 
t} my knowledgeV the ret have been no 
significant projects which have been primarily 
' devoted to in-sirvice training in use* of educa'* 
tionil technologr. However., ..I hav^ Just redintly 
learnt of one iiuch project which!^ is noji^ iri tha 
early stages of deveTopmertt which will use approx- 
imately sIk half'hour ^mediated lessons ^orJeKactly 
this purpose» 'I ion't beliava this project haslet 
been fully funded, but I sincerely hop% that ^ha 
developers are sjccaisful in fini^ing the kipd of 
money that will be requir^ to do this kind of Job 
effectively* Thr funding need not be on a scale 
with" Sesame Street, but It should be sufficient to 
bring together tos minds in the field to develop a 
,course of study wlilch is academically sound, and to 
produce very higli quality learning mater Ills. I 
would estimate thrt such a project would require at 
J east two hundred and fifty thousand dollars* 'That 
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figures to a little 'under fifteen hundred- dollars 
- P^^fl"^sfied minutB. Of instruction.-. But When you 
. 4. °f the potential 

•ip^pact H will have oti education and the riumber of 

teachers it will sttVe. and if you compare It with 

'■^^i.„IT"L°/ -""^-^ P"* PUbHc affairs, 

cultural i^ffaics. and- general entertalrmtnt pro- 
-grams on television, tftat's quite inbxpenslv.i. 

th-t IfV^i °^ "°* the problems' 

IhiL t^uK^^'^P^'^ training but th^ are four 
whiTch I thinkire perhapi most pressing and deserve 
some careful ■ cons1dera,t1on and, hopefully some 
rsSQlutiOn. .; One example'may help illustrate the 
urgency I feel. A large, national production 



agency is presently developing a major project' to - 
use medja to teach basic skfllsMn the public 
schools. Their original design was for the mate- 
rial ^to be Intirictive the students arid "teachers 
wotfld become actively involved In the instructional 
process and use the mediated material In different ' 
manners as best fit their particular situations." 
When the jjency took this design to' various ireas - 
of the country and met with teachers and- admin1s-„ 
trators. they found that the teachers did not know 
how to use such material nor we're the mechanisms 
available whei:eby they could learn. Consequently 
an innovative, creative .approach to mediated 
Instructibn had' to Mfcede^lgnid^ntll it fit the 
existing and less thrfflftplng fflolir" ' 
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f - • 1^^^^ Attitudes: 
'-^ - rNati Edubation Association 



James M. Davenport ' ; -: 
In Behalf of Jobn Ryor, President 
National iduoation Association 
Washington, D.C. ^ ' , 



V ^ "The agine Its ^responsible fo^ the 
^ : idu€at lorn of vchildrih and youtft - 
*^ , thave^i .pkjbllc '.chargiliridl respon^ 
' Sibil Ity lo In trod uee arid >to ex per* 

, , - Iment with new deyiT^pfnents, teeh* " 
- ; \ ni^juesV and resourcis fn ordtr to 

to provitflng i quality idueatlon t " 
" , for studtnts at all leveli, Wifh- ^ j 
in thfs; content j instructional 
talevlslpn shoul d^ be recognized WB^: 
as an Inlbegrjl , jsart ^of the total ^ 
educationalvprogram in^ shdul4 
^erlt the sirlous consideration 
and dooperatlon of educ^tori In. 
_ - 1 r e t s o f h i^l n s t r u c 1 1 o rral" " . " 
program," ' 

Thisi are not the words- of the Ford'Founda?^ 
. tloV), which has Invested millioni in the clivelop- 
rnint of educational television. " Nelthir are vthey 
; thi^ordi of the National Association of Educa- 
tional firoadcaiters whom Vo" wight expect would be 
intirestid In proflioting the use of teliviilon In 
the ^njtlon' s schools. Nor are they the words of a 
vested inteVest grouja sUfch' as commercial equipment 
manufacturers or d-istrlbutors wht) stand to profit 
\fr0m4the sales of television cameras and receivers. 
Thtff* whose words are these?r. These words are taken 
from the first ; paragraph of the Preamble, of the 
T official policy statemertt of the National Iduxatlon 
Association on the Professional Rights and Respon*> 
* 1 Sibil 1 ties of Television TeacTiers and. constitute^ 
the filA's official pronpunctmen^ adopteS by the 
Board, of Directors and the Delegate Assembly ^ al to 
- the 'importance, and rqle ,which, educational tele^ 
vision- now plays the instructional programs of 
" .the nation' s classroomj. Tht above NEA pronounce* 
men't on behalf of our 2 million m^ber^s appHis 
• equally to the broa^^ range of educational tech- 
?nology it doe£ to educational television* 

NEA's tTrtck Record in lducat!onal Technology ' 

4 ' As many of you In thij^ assemblage know, the 
NEA *has had a distinguished track record 1p the 
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. fieVd df Iducatlonal technology during the past 
; quarter century* 

; In the 1950'ss NEA was a fpunding member of 
tJCET and-took a leading rola: in protecting t he- 
reservation of TV /channels for;educi,t1on. In the 
1960'Si It pliyed a prominint roleoln the e^cpmslon 
and uti illation of Instructional Television Fixed 
Service ,;tlTF5li a mul til pi t channel microwave 
service for schools primarily in urban areas. 
During this period, NEA Gonducted the survey and : 
study wMeh lid to the establishment of a telecom* 
munlcitlons .system for the territory of Guam* At 
the request of UNESCOp NEA conducted an educational ^ 
netdii -study for Alaska with, implications for 
satell.fte communications Ito meet some of the 
c r u cj J 1 needs ot Al asH a^^^na 1 1 ve s . _ It_ 0 rgani ze d^ 
CINE the , Councl 1 "on Internatidnal ' Non'Theatrlcal 
Evjnts, which, has had phenomenal success in pro- . 
cesii ng outstandi ng non-the^trkal films to repre* ^ 
sent the U*S* in overs^s festivals. And firtally, 
jitn the 60*s,; it formed PUBLI^CABLE, a consortium of 
natiohal organliatlons and individual s to protect 
^e ^^publlc interest in -the development pf cable 
televliion. ^ r - 

For the "past siK. years the NEA'has piontered 
t)ie,;use of satellite comfnunieations In its own 
program to panmunlcate with its members ' in areas 
far removed from Washington partlcul arly i^n ^ 
Alaska andiHawali'i and more recently in Appalachia* 
It has used, sitel lite ^technology tb provide In- 
service education opportunities for teachers in 
r^oti^rural areas with programs built around needs 
which membirs have identified as important to them- 
In doing this, NEA has iKperl merited with the use of. 
satellite co^nmun-fcations a% a vehicle, for the 
deliverf^t NIA prM^^ams in lieu of transporting 
"embers to Washington or to some other central 
location "for training purposes. Two satellite 
experiments were particularly noteworthy: (1) The 
Pan-Pacific Satellite Project designed to 
provfde. two-way communication via satellite radio 
between teachers at 12 South PaclfiCr 6 Alaskan and - 
J5 Appalachian s.ltes;: and (2) APPALASKA INTERCOM, a ' 
satellite television experiment for teachers in - 
Appalichla and- Alaska. Four sattlHtes were 
Interconnected' by NASA, PSSC and Appalachia iduca- 
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: tlonal Satellite Project for this ixp@r1nient. Air 
, ; of t hf Si expert ment s wer^ c ondueted by: NEA" at :1t s •. 
T own ^ expe me ; It dm teicKer miinbe r due s, wit hbut^ a 
. /'f^^'^^al or foundation Vgrant I This should be 
^sufficient evtdencs of NEA's 1 nt#rejt In ind 
.:; cemmitment tducatloryal technology! 

has also hid a long-timr eommltment to 
pybiiCvOrQadcaitIng and has betn heavily involved 
;1n thi activities of the Cb^^ation for Publjfc 

* vBroadciiting, Its represtntaffve servid as dhalr- 
jnan -of one of the four Task Forces which authpred 
the Education Study for ACNO* serVtd as an officer 
Of ACNOj ^ahd currtntly serves on GPB's 24-m6mber 
Public Participation Task Force* NEA Is a membfer 
of the Public ServlcesL Satan Ite Consertluni and its 

y:i..paRj^$intativi^^^$^ 

= ■ ; NIA gdvernaheet has 'sol idly supf^rted these 
. Invol vementi In educational technol ogy arid tfel e- 
ucommunlcationsv through the y^ara. Ther^ are ^^ew* * 
^>?lf anyv other national educational organliatid 
asspciationi ;t]iat can boait a better track record 
in the tel ecommun:1cat1oni area than NEA.^ 

teachars^ Att itudes ^Toward Jechnbl 6|y 'fc ■ 
[ in the Classroom - : f ' ^ - 

;A fejw comrnents on the teicher's attitude 
toward educatiohal technology are in order at this 
po^int* The job of t:oday/s teacher has become 
almost unmanageable. .The self-contained teac^r 
and the self-contained classroem gnd self-c ^ 
school are .obsolete. No single individual 
energy, competence and time to deal e 
V With al 1 the responsibilities assign 
teacher in today's schools. ■ It has^ 
ex perience that teachers wel come ^^hert 
the resources that can be made available to *.„e... 
assfst them- in their enormous job. ^Contrary to 
popular mj^hologys teachers do not fearlttchnology 
as replacttnents to them. What they do neslst and 
resent is the planning them arid not wlth ^than 
that so often accompanied technology's intTotuction 
and implimentation. How can teachers fear bting 
replaced by technoTogy, when in many high schools 
there is only one TV set for 80 to 100 teaeheri? 
How can they fear a film projector that is more 
likely than not out of repair? How can. thty be 
expected to use programs which ara Irrelevant or 
unavailable at the time the teacher nieds them 
.mo|t? The ; rigidity of most; school programs ^miti- 
gate against effective use of technology in ^ the 
classroom setting, _ v \ 

Despite ill of these pbstacleSp teachers are* 
in fact, using techriblogy In the classroom^ The 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting's recent School 
Television Utilization Study revealed that 727,000 
teachers used television as a teaching tool during 
the 1976-77 school year. The study showed that 
classroom teachers view television as a positive 
teaching resource^ Fifty percent of those re- 
sponding ^ the survey expressed positive attitudes 
toward televised instructibnj ^hlle 10% expressed 
negative attitudes and 40$ had no opinion. This is 
proof enough that teachers dp not resist technology 
if equipment and materials are readily available 
a;id accessibli to them at the time they have need 
for It and when they can control the technology 
rather than being controlled by It. 




- '>One other Important item of information needii^ 
to be mentioned in thi s connect ion i te^^ In the f i nal 

evaluation of NEA^ s APPAWSKA^^^^I^ 

' television experiment iast year, tea?:hers in' 
Appal achia and in Al a jka Who partlel pa ted in the ' 
experiment:^ were: asked t their overall evalua- 

tion of the seminars in of the in^rmation 

gained fro^ to othfer. NEA-sponsored 

conferences) arid train^^ in vAich th^y 

had participated^-:: \ V §, 

The resulVs showed the^ '/"^•^■■^'.^ 

38% felt th^/ received more inftrmatlori fran 
the satei lite actiyjty tha^n from other 

^^^^ ; O . W ; J- - : 

felt they' had. r 
V . ^ amount of i 1 nf ormation that th^ recei ved 
V . ^ ^ when thty : atten^^ 

; V 18< felt they^ learned 1^ satelliti'^ 
activity than from other NEA acttvitles. 

The participants were also asked to eompari 
thi sateTllte'exf^rijencr with face- to^ 
with a live instructpr. . ; _ ^ - 

Of the 328 respondents, A . ^ 

V i ^S7% felt the Sitel lite program was betten than - 
having a live Instructor on litei ! 

felt the sateliite program and a live 
instructor would be about the samei 

23% felt a live Instructor would be better 
than^he^iateljitet— ^ ^ j 



Judged in the light of the above statistics, 
82 percent of th& participants felt they learned as 
much or more from the satellite activity than frm 
other act Ivitljesi and 76 percent felt that the. 
satellite seminars would be as good as or better 
than face-tOf face meetings with a live instructor/ 

These .data would indicate 'that the NEA should^ 
give serious consideration to extending this type 
of activity In the future as part of its training 
and information programs for teaeheri nationwide* 
In fact* the data would indicate that such activity 
would be virtual ly^mindatory, in view of the mount- 
ing cost of travel and subsistence required to 
bring. teacher leaders^ across the country to meet- 
ings. ■- 

In Conclusion' . 

; Communications is fast becoming the key word 
in association management — in NIA as elsewhere in 
the business and professional communities. Many 
association executives are taking a hard look at 
how new developments in communications* technology 
will affect ,the: way .tKey comritun1cate^with their, 
menbers in the future. . It behooves educational 
associations NEA Included to re-examine its 
communciations requlraTjents in light of rapidly 
•advancing technologies In the videocassette and 
videodisc fields, and to take advantage of the new 
satellite interconnection system and services which 




will. soon" bi avail able through the Corporation for- 
Public JroadQastlngi .. , , 

Our assoelation strongly supports tachnblogl*- 
caT^ developments In education but It wants' thesi 
davilopniints to be carefully planned — pot , hap- 
hazard or whimsical — and itr^anti to play a major 
role in the planning . - : 

One small step for "our'^ kind, but a gipnt^ 
step toward improviment of teaching practices, ' 
would be the development of materials- for teacher 
training in the use of educational technology- NEA 
would be pleased to cooperate in the development of 



iuch materials lEecause we bell eve^ the materials!^ 
shoul d_^ be teacher designed* Al iov we are organizedf . 
strategically to *improvi ^ their utlUzation- 
Hqwtver, we; cannot fund their, development and 
distribution with our lim1tid\rgiourciSj~ nor do we . 
think we should sinet It is iSsically a govtrn- 
mental function- 
Due to declining enrollments the foeur of 
Teaclitr Training has to be 1ri-strv1ee. There will 
be few "new" teachers. Therefore, materials for 
In-service training of teacheri in educitional 
technology Is basic to any ad vane one nt In utiliza- 
tion, . .. 
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Television and Teacherer A New 
' , T AliianM 



Linda Chavez 

Editop/4mencih iducaw^ 
Amerioan FederatioTi of Teaohers, 
AFLCIO ... 
Washington, D,Cv ' 



^ f^I fail r bit todS^^^^ and mert critical viiwtfs- 1s a ehanange to today's 

^s. shewn up the. ft rst day the ^^^s ytar tQ_ educators,- .But to assumg that becauie teacheN are 

- Latin* :^,fiw of-thi same principles may apply automatically be iqulpped to shape tha^nTOM 
the teaching of both, but^I m not surt Pye got thi habits of their pupils tr unrtasonabli. : A good 
i^ ^^W^ y^^^'^ I m about as comfortable with Words many teachers grew up in thi agt of television 
T *L v^*^^® ^"^ ^^^^ aleiSfic* ^ Thty are as habituated Jto frequentv tilevision 
Iv i,^'^'"'^ r know what th^ mean J but are th^ adjec- ^ viewing as any other sigmentdf the adult popuTa- 
^ tives or nouni^ ^ ? ' : ^ tioh* / ^ - : ' 



I am Here to speak on ^ly one of th^ aspects 
; of teacher tralntng and dtfcatlonal technologies* 
training peachert to use^ television In tfie class- 
: room; I am by ho means an expert on the subject. 

Howevtr, we at the Anerican Fi^ of Teachers 

^hava^begun=-itfhat-We-hope--wiT1=be 

venture in helping teachers adopt comiercHaT and 
.public television to educational use. # ; lj: 

V Television has been blamed for a decline in 
student test scores^: an Increase In juvenile 
violence, the corruption of our young people's 
morals i^arwl Just about every other iociil evil that 
could beset the youth of our hatlOn* Why then is 
an organliation which represents nearly half a 
fflillipn educatprs interested In helping iti menbers ^ 
bring television into the classroem? It is pre- 
cistly because television ekerts .so pervasive^ an 
influence on students' lives that we feel we must 
begin helping teachers shape that influence intora 
^ more positive one and that Is not a task which many 
^eacheps are presently equl pped to- undertake. 

For many teachefSg television Js the en©ny. 
It keeps their 'Student s from completing homeslork 
assignments. It teaches their students that^ 
"ain't" and vthey wui" a^d . "them guys" are per- 
fectly acceptable figures of speech. It gives them 
role inodels that are crude, inarticulate^ and 
physical ly abusive. But the/real danger it sbems 
to me is not that so much of what there is to watch 
on television is either mediocre or , detrimental 
but that the young people watching television are 
often unable to distinguish between 'Ach offerings 
are good and which are bad. i>J^ 

■ ^ ^. - / ^ -.: ^ ' : -^^v^- ; -r - 

Kidf Watch televisiori; that is a fact of 
American life.' Helping them to become less passive 



However i the priniar^ barrier to. using tele- 
vision in a constructive manner in the classroom is 
lack; of good advance Informatign on programs. 
Teachers nbw must rely almost solely on cdiDmercial 
advert isemefits for infonnatioh about specific pro- 
"flrtosr=^ That^infonnatiffi^even^en^^a^^^ 

by all means It often is. notg does little more than 

- alert the teachers to the time and channel for a 
* particular presentation. Rarely are teachers 

provided with enough advance information about a 
program to enable them to adylse students in a 
imeaningful way about what progranis may be worth 
watching. Neither do many teachers have the time 
or the . resources to provide students with back- 
ground and discuSsioh material following a tele* 
vision presentation. Some teachers whose own 
education may hive been in the physical or social 
sciences might not have: the familiarity with the 
literary dr historical content to deal with such 
.^hings as thane, character development, or histor- 
ical context. Yet If we are to begin helping 
studenti^become critical viewers,, we must hel p tlfein 
separate ; fact fron fiction or even history from 
literary license. A science teacher wishing to 
have his class watch a special on the life of Louis 
^ Pasteur might be advised to hefp his students 
understand that what they are watching is not real 
life or necessarily accurate history. If that 

- teacher can help students understand that the Uouis 
Pasteur they saw on TV^the >ight\ beforeV was a 
dramatie character and that the story was adapted 
to make it as exciting as possible r then perhaps 
there is hope that students will understand that 
WPitta is not a real pollc^an and that the wild 
chases, the exciting shoot-outs, and the glamorous 

v wpmen are not the iccoutrenents of crime. 

The AFT will begin a new sect Idn with the next 



: 1isut7 In our profaitlenal jbuf nal i Americaii'Edu . 
Cjtor , which vril T prpvtde gulidts : f bn ^eacMrs on 
^speGlfic upcomi ng commtrcl at and pub! 1 c tel evi sl^n 
progr'ams** The guldii, pre^^ our itaff, will 

" Includi plot summary, dlscuiilon of theme and 
e ha rae t e rs * b a c k g r oun d 1 n f o rm a 1 1 o n , a s wt 1 las 
suggestions for elaisropm discusslonp ^uestloni to 
be used by ttaehtrSi and a blbllograpf^ of addl* 
t tonal materials* : ^ 

Thi ApT 1i helping teachers use the technology 
of television in their classrooms by providing 
guides to nitwork programi » But wt w1 1 1>' al so carry 
on a r.^lar basis In our journal artle'lei about 
proJietW^ng ^ln strugt ion 

CI osed^lmn t caB1e\^ f ilm 

are all; becomlhg more prevalent Iri today*! class- 
rooms. The NCES/CPB study, the results of whlchr 
were reported to you at 'a session this morning, 
found that one-third of elenentary . and secondary 
students view some sort of Instructional television 
fn their cl asses regularly* In talking/ to our 
teacher members about the subject of Instructional 
..tel evi sloni. we .have.'corrbboratedi the: N 
findings that teachers are willing' to use tele- 
vision when programs ane iivailable and appropHate 
to their heeds* ; . " v ■ 

Often, however, what Is coming over the 
airwaves Is either Inappropriate or offered at the 
wrong time for teachers to make good use of pro- 
grams. A suit pending In New York brought by three 
/educiitiQnaT film producers against the Erie County 
Board of Cooperative iducational Services threatens 
to put a itop to the off-air taping of . network 
shows for later classrooni' use. . 

Some school districts have made creative use . 
of instructional television by purchasing their own 
equipment to tape and play back programi. In 



eastirh Idfwa, for -/instance, th CbTlige Caiimurilty 
School District of Cedar Rapldi operates a/ Joint 
effort with \Kirkwood Community College to write, 
produce, and tape their own shows for use in-^, the 
classroom. ; teachers there have been enthusiastiG 
about the uses of TV^s , Our local .AFT preildint has 
t old u s t h a t the sy s t em Ij % wb rk 1 n | we 1 I t he re • 
Perhaps that'^^because ;^ichers are Ihtlmately : 
Ivolviid In all aspects of t^e Instruct ional tv*. 
Te ach e rs d ec id e wha t curricula wi 1 1 be u sed^ t hex 
write the scripts and produce the shows.' ind they 
are. paid a fee for each task. When inten/ieWed , 
most of the teachers we talked to said ,that the 
Iowa system is a helpmate in their teaching ^not /a ' 
:^pmpet1tbr,uind^def1n1tely^not:.a^^ * 



But the AFT as a national orgahiiation can, 
have little if feet on the success or failure of 
such uses 6f special prbgramming for instructional 
television. We are trying to provide pur members, 
and whoever else wants it, with accurate* useful 
progrOT infonnation for nationally televi sed jhows. 
We are alfolthylng to provide our members with a 
greater un Jerstandi ng of -the medium of; tel evi si oni 
TKgre remain, however, great gaps in /teieher 
training In the use of. television in the, classroom. 
Some of those gaps wilHhaye to fae^met friVpre- . 
service/and college education proghsris.: The vast 
majority, however, should be; In government financed 
in-service programs at the local level. But th^ : 
emphasli must always be to work with teachersV not 
at cross purposes* Teachers can't be faced with a 
technology In. which they've had no training, with 
no time or access to training, and With no consul - 
tation^in what might be the most effectfve uses of 
the^teehjTOlogy an d be expecte d to r eceive that 
taffhnblogy willingly. It is your respbhs^bfllt^^^ 
find ways, to work witlu teachers and the organ! za-^ . 
tions that represent ^hem to institute training 
progr^s that will make use of this new and ex- 
citing technology. ' ; 
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Teadhsr Organizttion A^tuci^l 



Ndward Hitchens '1^ 
ixacutivi Diredtor ; 
^i^qi^tloK f or idiuaition ; ' 
CohimUn joatiqns and Ttohnolbgy 
yVashlngtdni p^C^ 



: ^: . The Assoeiatlon for Educational Communieitions 
_ and Ttchnology recsgnlits that tht twentlith^ 

;jn?ptai;ingly rapid system f^r reeilvlngj^ exihahgtng 
and . distributing InfoVinationH rMost pibple rtly on 
v , such; media as televisiori :gnd.¥adio to gtt^ Inform 
- tion j niWs and current events ilong with erttirtain- 
roent • The ptrvasl ve 1 hfl uence of modern communica- 
tions mtdi a oA soclity makes It Impossible td 
Ignore their potential for improving -Instruetiori of 
students ln an ,iducationa1 itttings. Eddeatlpnal^ 
;; proar^§ should respond to the neids and motlva^ 
tlons; of generations oriinted to visual and audi* 
tory stimuli- V 

At the same tImtp AECf reeogh lies the emergl/tg 
^^dueational technology as fmbraSing the notldn of . 
the; systeftiatic InstryGtlonal proceiSs as well as 
the employmejit of ever mort sophisticated cbmmunl- 
^: cations media for tnstructloh. That emerging 
edycatlonal technology is described in detail Is 
one of bur 'Association* s latest publicatlonii 
Educatioha V Technology- Definition and Gloss arv of 
rerms. Vol, I, 1^77 (1). 

\ The technical jargon used In education to 
refer to the communications medlar or the products 
^f^cur^technology, are quire varied* Somatiines we 
call them instructional media^ learning risbureesj 
instructipnaT material Si and many other label s. 
For the purposes of thii paper all . of those terms 
may be used interchangeably,; but honif are equated 
with the term educationaT technology* Edueatfonal 
technology is a larger term which Implies the : 
employment of the various /learhing resources or 
communications media in a systefliatic way to cause 
Instruction and learning to take place*" 

This paper advances three arguments eoncirnlng 
AECT s attitude toward teacher training and the use 
of educational technology. ; 

The teacher Must Be Competent To Employ Educational 
Technology 

' Our participation with other organiiitlons and 
Institutions to Improve the training of teachers 
has been in the development of guidelines for the 



accreditation of teacher education under the 
^.general ^coordi nation and 1 eaderihlp^ of-thp National- 
Council ft)r the AccrWitatlon of fTeacher Education^ 
AECT diivel oped the f 1 rst set of Special 1 ty guide- 
lines for basic , programs in teacher edueation (2) 
and published them in 1971. Subsequently , we 
developed :fu1diT1nei for^^W^^ 
ed^catijonai; ;Cbmmun1catidns and; t^hhology In the 
-same; NCATI format (3) jnd' published thosi In ltft4* 
■ These were serious efbrts wftich have been regarded 
as ligniflcant contributions In the teacher efluca* 
tion field* •; ■■ , ' . 

r: In: additloffp: a pa St prei idiint of AECT 1 ecT t he 
devf Topment of a^a ik^orce ffepo rt on Inst ruct lonal 
Technology for the Associated Organizations for 
Teacher Educatidn (4) which was pubfl shed in 1971.. 
That paper contains the foi l owi ng : 

A teacher education program which. Incorporates 
instructional technology to its full est' 
capabfllties will : reflect the foil owing 
characteristics! , ; : ; 

1) Experience In tKe interplay of all factors 
affecting the nature of given learning • 
experiences. Including emphasii upon 

, helping learners to be unique as well as 
allowing each teacher trainee to be 
■ himself* \ ^ j ' 

2) Experiences with all forms and arrange- 
ments for Instructioni with recognition of 
balance between freedan to experiment and 
need for controls dictated by demands for 
organized learning and mass education* 

3) Freedom of the training situation "from 
unreaspned regimentatlonj and freedom of 
trainees and learners to explore new ways- 
to achieve mutual goals. 

4) Professional ism among teacher trainees in 
the applicati^ 6f instructional technol^ , " 
ogy to learning probl^s through emphasis 

;•• upon: : / ' ' .. . , . 

a* the *-uie of: instruct ionat medl^ aS; ; 
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■inquir1ng,,d1scoveryi reporting modes^; 
vt? V i njadd1t1on.tousualexpos1tory.uses; 
bLy-the collection of data about learner 
reactions to media and to the effec- 
_ . ' tlveness of technological applications 

to learning problems; 
. c* thi dlfftrentlation of roles for^'. 

, teachers, including diagnostician, • 
^ programmer, evaluator, and manager, 

■ ' ' ' ' - ^^^r 

5) Ttichir, tducition pnogr^s vdTl become tht 

= , eomblntd product of iagenciesi* publle and^ 
private, ©ncouraglhg the^.yse Bnd study of 

^ Instructional tichnology JUi sittings 

^ ^ outside" tha^schopl^ ^pandlhg currint usis"" 
of Initructional personnti from l^cal 
, buiinissii and IndustrleSi and In using 
InitructionaL faeilitiis in industry 
Sittings'. 

6) TtaGher- trainits will examine the bfnef its 
of mediating^ agents to motivate interest 

^. _L /uJMong learners, in addition to ways for^ 
y Both teaehtr 

. ' * trainee and students will use electronic 
arid mechanical fclevieei for documenting and 
^niporting phenomena and^procesring. 

There Isr Teacher Resistance To Changing Compe- 
tenciis In Educatidnal Technol ogyi But This 
^^ Resistance Can Be Qvercome ^ - 

As . the field of educatidnal tfechnolb'gy has 
enlirged its conceptip iit has eihbraeed several 
important notices* Firs^, that we must /apply a ^■■ 
^ystematic-appY-oach^to instruction^nd-education;— 
secondg that a major component of this emerging 
field is the embracing and encouraggiient of change j 
andv third that; change must be; managed, that 
innovations must be diffused any adopted; Reti s- 
tance to fnnovatfdn is*not peculiar to teachers but 
it is ah area which' has been subjected to. coniider- 
able study among the membirs of our educational 
specialty. Jn a summary of ways to reduce teacher 
risistanca to innovation, the following rejection 
responses were enumerated: i 

1) rtjectlon through ignorance - the innava-. 
tlon was unknown or its complexity lid to 
a lack of understanding; 

i 2) rejection through default - admitting a 
. knowledge of the innovation without an^ 
v interest in its usti= " . ' 

• 3) rejection by maintaining the status quo 
^\ : Innovation not accepted because it has not 
been used ih the f)ast; 

4) rejection through societal mores - teacher 
feels society finds the innovation unac^ 
ceptable and wi 11 .not .use it;. 

5) r^ection through interpersonal relation* 
ships - colleagues do not use It, there*- 
fore, neither will 1; , 

6) rejection through » erroneous 1001 c * the 

. use if. rational but unfounded reasons for. 
the rejection of worthy innovationsi , 



7) rejection througfi substitution - uslngf 
one practice over another practice requir- 
incj the use of an Innovation; . 

8) rejection through fulfillment - teacher Is 
. confident' of the success of using his own 

' methods, ; making Innovation unnecessary; 
and,. . ' ' 

9) rejection through experience * discussing ' 
with others the failure of some 1nnova« 
tions. ' 



Significant change, complexity, cost, lack of 
'Undiritanding and teacher Involvement, and the 
"Innate conservatism of thef educational estab- 
lishment ^appear to be the major obstacles In 
the path of innovative adoption* Factors that 
. tend to encourage acceptiS^e are teacher 
participation in the planning process, transi- 
_tional_ programs, ^ease of operation and. rella*— 
billty of equipment, adminlstrativt support, / 
effective evaluation tools, and tji' ability of* 
the Innovation to ''acoomplish predetermined < 
educational objectives (S). - 

The drowth of Teacher Militancy Is Having A' 

Significant ' Impact On 'the Emerging Educational 
" Technology J j ^ 

Ha^y. 5f rny eolliagues believe that^M trend 
today^toward=^teacher^m1T1tancy^and^thereonltrntTy^ 
increasing number of work related concern! which 
are included in contract negotiations may In fi " 
work against the growtb of a true educa^fi 
technology* An . interesting study of Tte 
organi^atton leaders' attitudes; toward aspet 
instructional r.^^a provides some very intePelflng 
facts:' , ^ 

. NEA and AFT res* 

^^ ^^ ^structional media to 

be relatively low on/ the priorfty lists of 
teachers. — / . :i' 



i) 



The majority of IptJi; 
pondents considere^^st 



b)' The large majority of AFT and NEA leaders 
felt that Instructional media would 
Increase in relative importance In the 
very near future, and most leaders indi* 
cated . that instructlanal media would 
increasingly be considered within the 
context of collective negotiatlons- 

e) 96 percent of the NE^- and 100 percent of 
the AFT leaders felt' that Instructional 
media should be included In future nego^ 
tiatlons agre^ents. ^ . 

. ^ . . , ^ - - . - I * - _ 

d) Sixty-one percent of the NEA and, 51 per- 
cent of the AFT representatives Intef view** 
ed believed that they were moderately 
well -informed in the area of instructional 
media relative to other groups of edu- 
, cators. The greatest proportion of those 
Interviewed obtained Information on 
instructional media primarly from adver 




tisements and brochures by commercial 
^ .groups, or through personal experiences 
i w1 th medl a In previous cl ass-room teaching 
- • - 1 ess than 10 percent Indicated col 1 ege 

coursework as a meaningful Information 
source on media. 

More Jihan 71 percent of the NIA and 86 
perciM of the AFT leadtri believed that 
tiaehtri are relatively uninformed in the 
area of Instruction media. Most respon- 
dents (i4 percent NEA and 93 percent AFT) 
considered that their oj^anlzatloni had a 
definite responsibility to Inform teachers 

.^about.^1nstructional^ media,- tlthir^through - 
workshops or In publications by the 
organization.: V The greatest need was seen 
f or i nformat 1 on on the most recent forms^ ; 

. of medla lR education sfnae the new forms 
arf less familiar to the teacher, ^ . 

In^tructlbnaV medl av per se, were not 
regarded by the majority of AFT and NEA 
-leaders -is "threatening" to teachers-r" 
However, fflany leaders were concerned about' ' 
teacher Vlice In decision making and the 
possible 1 OSS; of classroom autonomy for 
the teicher if madia were to be used 
extensively in the schools* : 

A related ^probl^ perceived by some res* 
pondents was the "fear of repl accent" by 
such systems: as computers, televised- 
In^tructionp and pr*ogrammed instruction 
courses, alt hougti these were regarted more 

potential rather_t han__reaLand _1mme- . 

4Jit^ .sources of "fear" to teachers, 

lack of familiarity was consider^ to be 
an important factor v^ich could contribute 
to teacher anxieties, .In the area of 



instructional media, and a large propor- 
tion of leaders felt that itistruction on 
media should represent an Integral part of 
teacher education programs and inservlce^ 
programs in the schools (6). 

In sunmary, as *the professional educational 
organization tfiat advocates the growth of a* true 
educational, technology,, we are ambivalent about 
teacher graining. In the first place, we feel that 
a careful ly trained edycational specialty 4n media 
and t^hnology is badly needed in American educa- 
tion- On the other hand, we have long advocated 
Increased competence fn m^la and t^hnolggy on the 
parr^of- teachers^t "al neveir"in^tHe TduclftloHaP 
enterprise - 
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_^ . This_ subject has ~spec1a1^mean1ng for" the 
Afnerlcan /Indian eommunfty. • In Qrder to fiilly 
apppeciatethi slgnlffGanet of tht ^ubj^ct. oirtaln 
perspectives should be drawn which deseribi the' 

.Indfancaninunlty today, among these aPe the foil ow- 
ing! 

• An-fftferg1ng conrniunityi based on a populf- 
" tton growth grtater than^ national or 

rpglonal ratesi . , . 

• Fanctional self-deteffli1 nation and local 
, control, based. on specific leglslatlanV 

^ especial ly PL-6387 "rndfafTSilf-Detir^ina-" 
tlon and Education Assistance Aat" (1975)^ 

• ^Accumulative effects of human and material 

resource development from nearly a dtcade; 
of federal programs such as OEO and ESIA ^ 
title activities which now form a base for 
planning and dfvelopment of education pro-, 
grains under PL93-638 and other programi ^ 
particular to Indian community. 

\ • ^Incriaiins number of eommunity-control led 
\ tribal r schools (elementary to college 

. level), K- J ' . 

• Increased opportunity "for more integrated 

^ ^ucitlon p/ogram strategies in support of 

\ comprehensive GommunitydeveloDmerit 
.activity. * ^ . ^ - 

Phenomenon, of comprehensivfe 'Community 
planning which deals with culture^ eco- 
nomic devil opmentj educational fervlees- 
health needs on an organic basis. 

Greater^need for long term, career devel^ 
Qpment prograrrts ^nd short term^ adult ■ 
level retraining program^ due to increas- 
ing economic, tribal program development 
activity, / \ 
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These descriptars; of the American Indian 



people suggest a range^of needs which, riv^blve about 
.^he Issue of qommunlty control as a key element In 
.^Jdeslgnlng and .impl renting ieducational^' programs. 
Furthir^ the. design of program must meet special 
objectives of education including the preservation 
of cultural Institutions while meeting the demands 
of a rapldli^ changing social environment. The 
community must be able .fo make important decisions 
about the nature of education programs from a 
multitude of options that includes th0 community 
designed alternative. 



J_hus^_educit1on,_ as . we ^viiw^i t ,-deeply^in-L^ 



volves a comAnfty-based process and deals /with 
certain specific concerns hfeen considering the use 
of educational technology: 

' 1* wn.T technology enhance the local eommu- 
nitj^^s ability to mal^e" better decisions in 
« program development which serves jpeqi* ■ 
fic needs. . . : 

.2. Will technology help the community better^ 
understand how learning occurs, thus elar^ 
" V 1fy,1ng relationships betipe^ methodology 
of InstructijOfi* (pedag^egy and delivery 
systems) and quality of program contents 
, " and effective mastery of skills? 

Unless these 'questions are addressed, educa- 
tional technology >^nd its capabilities w111> con- 
tinue to be misunderstood and the following bbs* 
vation will probably eontJoue to applyr 

A proliferation of audio-vlsual^ equipment 
found its way into our schools. Thi s,hotgun 
Introduction visual aids and educational 
technology, however, did not alter the normal 
curve distribution* One*third -failed 1m their, 
^ ^ j^^^t^^^^^*^ :^hB introduc^loh of each new teach'- 
V' ing method-,ar fjorm of educational .technology < 
' . was heralded by%it% proponenti" as "the" 
solution. (Hill antf Setz^ 1977.) 



Areas of Consideration 

'Research: An extensive amount and-range of research 
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lltipatufgvfiiists on Ptlatlohshlps Of aultufa,- n^tirials-.gfld pe^oureesv whether meisurid. by 

IjanfMigti peripnillty devslopmenti jtreeption and eittgor^^of currfculum, trtbe or othtr dis^lgna^ 

i-the liirnlnj proeessfes* Studlti; in ereatlvlty ind tiq,nip awaits rtiore txtenilvt examfhatlon and 

aisthitic Wucatlon lndieatt traditional appraaehes iyalgatlon. Alsoi Ijow welT ^theie materials will 

to learning and Instraeti^ have bttn llmltid to a adapt to the many typis of dtl1 very lysttms of ferW; 

smal IV stgmtnt of the total functional areas by . in technology alio requires more review. and anaTyv 

which children and adulti cart learh. Furtherinorei sti, 
the Importance of learning In the period from births . : 

to six years of age suggests even greater attention These discussions raise tame bisic issues for 

be given to cultural factors at the formative the Indian communltif and those in the fleld.of 

levels of Instruction. Indian education! • - 



These considerations of the learning process 
have obvious importance when ufsing educational 
technology and in the training of i broadly defined 
group of users. Including but not jistrlct^ to, 
^ professional educators. Conilderatlons of the 
learning process are especially critical In the 
field of Indfan education. With the great poten^ 
tial of local control as outlined In the provisions 
of PL 93-638j the Indian community is faced with 
s#r1ous questions of .developing an integrated 
edueational sysen that fully utHlies the resources 
of community^ culture^ family and language 1^ a 
cbmprehinilye program of Instruction* How technol- 
ogy facilitates or Inhibits that process of re^ 
source utilization In program of Instruction is our 
concern. 

Hardware capability i As with others, the 
Indian comfnunity Is acquainted with the typical 
array of technological hardware In classroom 
ytlHiatfon. However, In 'all casts the extint to 
which these systems are effectively employed In the 
instructional activity depends on the understanding 
afid analysis by the instruction of the limitations 
of technology tei (a) perform certain functions 
which the teacher might normally, perhaps more 
appropriately, do; or, (b) perform functions not 

^ possible by the teacher, and perhaps, more apprp* 
priate to the technology and therefore, more bene- 

^'flclal to the learner. In this regard /'hard^fa re as 
a means or Instruction raises the basic and criti- 
cal" issue of how well training for the user defines 
the tfechnlcal nature and limitations of Iny tech* 
nology. The technical aspects- of Understanding 
technology help determine hoiiva teacher or gther 
user can conceptual lie the technology as an alter- 
native system for conceptual^ ^nd iVills development 
among' ^udents (e.g., cqmpM^gra^^ aj a device 

for understandi^ig ©nl^^flcMlfctinslQns of language 

.and culture percepti%w fi^gr^pl>y as a meanJ of 
learning 1 1ffle-spicfe-p4r^6l^ai rffatlonships) . 

Softwarei iSllthout rsubstantTye 'Instructional 
material content. It matleri IWtle what the level 
of capability or the Waflabll It/ Is -Of thi tech- 
nology. For thr Indian ^munit/f Involving an 
extensive" range of potential jjsirs, a very complex 
situatlbn exlst;^^ Use^of native languages, cul- 
tural ref/a^ences and contexts ^oi^' program divelep- 
ment a,loi^g with Q^er fa4tors and eleflents specific 
to.>loeal triba.1 conce^s are critical to program- 
fining content and methrfJsf presentation* To a 
great extent," the deij^^ment of ^rtinent mate- 
rials has been deaU ^-Wth* by the Indian community 
itself. Through fundXngi ranging from ESIA title 
funds to public ^4 private foundation monies, a 
considerable store of human and material resources 
has^rfesulti3*'^ Jhfe exact quality and amount of such 



First, does training of the user, profesilonaT 
or others, In the employment of educailpnal tech* 
nology assure sound understanding of the relation- 
ships between the learning process and culture, 
creativity, perciptidn an^ personality develdfpent* 
The Intriguing potential suggested by Hall (1977) ' 
and others on hoi graphic theories relating to the 
function of manory, learning and cultural contexts 
of 'education, at least suggest an extensive system 
of learning stimuli and responses which require a 
more systematic and comprehensive approach to 
Instruction, In this regard, technology could 
better serve the Instructor and learner by provid- 
ing greater access to a multlsenspry-multldlsclpll^ 
nary approach In Instructional techniques. That 
access is obviously detenTilned by the content of 
training. ^ 

, Second, a major Inventory and assessment of 
scholarly findings on learning particularly In the 
fields of educational psychology, language and 
culture should be completed and Integrated In a 
pr'ocess by which the research can be applied In a 
planning and impl mentation of programs by a wide 
audience of users»^ Rothman (1974) provides a model 
for such a process which has important implications 
for educational technology In formal and non-formal 
applications. ^ \ 

Training may therefore require the Incorpora* 
tlon of more extensive study of the psychoiogy of 
learning^ anthropological research In cultural 
perception, all with specific course correlation 
with theories of technology as an educational 
del 1very,^not Just comrnunlcation or data, system. 

Serious gaps seem to continue In understand- 
ing the manner In which lear/iing fully takes" place. 
From the view of Indian education, the need to 
understand the 'function of. culture in planning 
total community education beeoniais critical • 
Language, social behavior, subletles of non-verbal 
but high level experiential modes of Instructions 
and learning that Hall, Calvin fayTor and others 
have discussed for years becomts Important In 
understanding the place of technology In relation 
to the opportunltes that Indian people have In 
locally detirmined education program dtvilopment. 

To the extint that technology can possibly 
provlae simultaneous sensory approaches in a 
Ifearnlng-lnstructlonil stfategy, there Is great 
opportunity to broaden the range of education 
strategy. For those engaged In Indian e^ueatlon, 
the challenge and great opportunity Is a,t hand: 
-how to utiljie the vait and relatively untapped 
human and material reiourciS unique to the trtdlan 
community In a locally defined and controlledT 
education program.. ' ; • 
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' Ff dm.^ tfnft vwhp HI s Vheen -1 iNri rig/^ f n the 61 ec- 
';tr^pn1c, j^^iiwyiW for- nrtnyf^earsi; a 1 oud 'I'ibNvo". is^ 
eypresrtjd to.thjsie rj&ipow this timtly 

eonfiriiiet, divditfid 'tfti tfiscuWibni pfc^a; prasiing 
nied. \ Pgrc^t1;V6;vd1a5W^tiC/i^ 

On addressing the topi^ Hbv^eri i% is 'lu^^ 
gesfed that' -teljSbir . tr'ainfhg IH: thW^ 
Mnterrpreted Jri a broaden ^ftnia* li "idticattfr { 
^ training,"; M point Is that ■effeteiiveVutll iiatlphv 
#of feducatlonalv tiehhoiloigy, vfn, faeti ;whethfr itviii 
usigd a%;:any rfquifis/aeceptancej supportV^^i^^ 
standing and special ikiVls :afn6nf all ,1nyblv64"" 
i nfc 1 ud 1 rtgj.s u pa r t n t tnd i nt s., pr i n c=i pa 1 s ^ ^ s u pe i So r s it . 
teachers, -;as well as tiir^adcastiterii garthtSgf an^ 
j^fiSiv, students* Thireforfti prpgrans^ of preparation 
a:nd In-service education ^should be pi anntd "^dr 
all-^{pr eatf h hf s a. role !ln the i saccess of the 
vehtur^.' ^ ' v 

^ Thife. conference represents the pf ami se 'pf a 
giant step forward finding sol ut ions td\ an afcute 
pr ob 1 em t na t has pi a g ued- ed uaa t i o na 1 r ad io a nd \TV 
from the i r beg i nn 1 ill s . Un f o rt un a tel y , u t i 1 1 za 1 1 bn> 
of software : has not kept pace with , the dramatic 
progress made- in ^ the technical .stat^. of thjl, art:. 

For instfnce, during the TV education itudy 
conducted by the CorpQratton for public , Broidcast- 
Ing durxng 1974 sv.members of the el eme'ntary ind 
. sac ondany education task forcf visfted a "number of 
c 1 1 1 eS:=^of- -y I rying s i ze s s type s a hd 1 ocit i o ns . to 
niee^; with teaoHerSj administrators^ curriculum 
specialists, Abroad casters t and parents .^and stu^: 
dents. ; In response to our questions on the iftpor- 
taht Ingredients for succassj staff develppment and 
administrative support were high on. the list. 

Recently, a director of instructional, s^rvfices: ^ 
In a la rge c ity sc ho ql sy s tern m ade t ha t po i n t tha t 
n ot 0 hi y is . 1 n - se rv ic e ad uc a t i on neededi • but i t 
must be a _c_Qnt j n ujau s service . She cited situations 
whsre pr i ncl pals and teachfers who had received good 
preparation and; in-service e^cperlenees' conducted 
excellent appllcations^and uses of educational 
technol ogy. However,, she lamented, when the. 



.excisTlent: teachers twere^ promoted and moved on, J. and 
^^^he nWirttipal s^^ transferred ; the iuecessprs 
jwithM ess tundfer st arid Ing bf technology,; pernjittjed 
'^the ^ri^ram tpibec^ mfhimal appendage^- ; " ' 

4 .j^The; current School ITV Study : by: the- Corpora-^ 
s^ib;h :forKPubiic /Brtfadcastri^ anflvthe National 
Cehter j^r; Education atatl^^^^ the. above 

■Wh e n i t ire pq rt s t h a t t e a c h f r s , p r i nc i pa 1 s and 
itJpifiTitehdents #0 have had training Jnvthe^uses^ 
V of v edue^iqhal^ te^ have more \positiye 

attltuaes^itpward; rit*" VTKiB ts^^npt an= unexpected' i 
^f4:rid|ng;jcvi't i^nd^ thli' 
^cdnt^renece Is foi^usid.i- - .^^ w v ^ ; v ; A . ^ 

■ A number -p^p other findings ii^ the ITV itCidy 
rai se spme^ inteNstihg; quest ipni t^hat ili m^utopj^nlon , 
'havi; implicatlpns/for vqur .del iber^ ^ Ihi 

response^ to ^he^^questibW' Whe^jer /schooV /diftrictv; 
^^ncpurageme^tt' or::1 ack pfM (ani^ 1: 1 nter^et jicHpoly 
district to niian admlnMtratbrs) aid^ ftiiftd^s^ 
; thev use of ITVp about 38% wire ; positive iv.^b6uf 33!l^ 
w^re negative^ ahdVafi6u^'^3f^::'fai 
encpuf agement or lack of It made any diffefence* ^ I- 
*\jwonder about thai lafger flumber^ ;Is theirs a lack 
:pf understanding and ^^wareness?; Ij there ia break-' 
down of commuritcation between adnfiniitratpr 
teachers? Or is the 'Ino dlfferehce^ respbhfee .^ue 
to' ipathy? - ^ ^ ^^ ^^ 

-In another response, 40% of the teachers and 
' administrators" expressed positive attitudes, toward 
ITV^ l0% were negativai 40i.had no opinion* I'd 
T1ke tb .know whether thfe 40^ with^ no opinion ha^ 
atiy previous preparation In this; field. It isv 
pihobably a safe bet'thatVthey did not. . . 

A report on that study was glyeii at the 
national convention of the American aAs sod a%1 on of 
School Administrators in-Atlanta, in^February* 
There, is a significant missaga^ In that \S^udy, for" 
administrators, and for alP6f ys# ^ 

OnB of the^'/probiems facing radmihistrators in 
developing syccessfuT usesipf aducattonal tichhol- 
ogy stems from budgetary constraints-*- the old 
refrain* As a superfntendent 'surveys his budget',, 
he is inclinid/^o make necessary cuts where the' 
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Josses are least visible. Staff devil opment, 
thtrefore, is vulnerable* Tlitre 1s*a publle outcry 
if Mndergtrttns are threaten^ » or varsity sports. 
If .there are in-ierv1ce progranii, they are likely 
to ^be focused on areas other than the uses of 
.tedhnplogy, particularly whtn the budget already 
JneTudes fundi to the _itat1bn for prc^uction, for 
.yl^eo^jrecbn^fings, and TV receivers/ The rationale 
^ inay^ Wftll,be that this. department has .reeaived its 
.^Mrey:^ Hgweyer, I don't want to paint a gloomy 
^plgturtv There are some excenent examples around 
th^:,^iintry bf productive, uses of ttchnology In the 
teaclflng-learning process. San Diego County 
Sch60;l3 qombines open oircuit* cable TV, closed 
^clrQuit ^systemsj and the superintendent is on the 
Board; of the Public Service Satell He Constfrp^m. 
t:The\operatiqn is an Intigral pa rt^ of the education 
:',PfOceii>. Norfpjk, Virginia, Fort Lauderdale, 
flprf^^i also conduct succesifuV programs and 
, t^ere are others. ^ 

. InuFbrt Lauderdale, four channels are used 
on -Instructional Television Fixad Services ll^S) - 
, available^ from phi 28 channels reserved by the FCtf 
j on the .2800 HHr band ;of the spectrum* for instrue- 
• tion:, . 



, -Because of pressures from commercial and other 
interests for the channels, the FCC, frmi time to 
,tlme,. aiks the educatlonaT community about its 
vfutur# uses of ITFS channeli, ffllhlrtial ly used at 
^Rresent, In' order to answer thr FCC/ AASA conduct- 
^ a survey three years ago. Many members express- 
ed interest In ITFS, iut lacked the financial 
resources for the necessary Installations. 

Consequently/ AASA has taken a position 
favoring Jiberalizatlon of the Facilities Act, to 
permit allocation of funds for non-broadcast tech- 
noidgiesy inclijding ITFS, to iehool districts and 
educational institutions as well as stations, 

- On tlie ' national stehe there are some exciting 
developments 4hat deserve attention and support. 
One Qf- the most significant administrator Initia- 
tlyes In providing education through technology ik 
that of the Council of Chief State School Officers 
with the Agency for Instructional TV^ (AIT), tdwln 
Cohen, who heads AIT, has obtained the support of 
the state superintendents of public Instruction in 
funding series of programs that they and their 
constituencies consider Important in fulfulllng 
unmet ijieeds of students. State departments of 
^^M^^tion now contribute funds to program produc- 
tlonv also, supported by federal funds^ and grants 
frpm^ CPB and corporations. Tapes are made avail- 
able to the participating states for use in any -way 
they see .fit, without copyright restrictloni. A 
new merles, now is the planning stage, m^ well 
t'efult tn much' greater support of education tech- ^ 
nglogy in schools throughout the country. AIT, 
with local' groups of administrators,' principals 
cyrriculum specialists and teachers, is putting 
together a . series on Essential Learning Skills 
related ta the i^'back to basics" thrust. Nancy 
Rampusch, of the Caedman School In ^ew York, writes 
Ibput the project, in 'the January Issue of the 
American School Board Journal. She saysi "Anyone 
rfho. ignores Instructional television on the way 
Jack, to basics suffers from terminal nostalgia. 
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Ttlevlslon is thi ijiedlum of our time, and It is a 
superb teaching tpols when used appropriately." 

key. Although the AIT ser- 
and are widely accepted. 



Again* thtrt^ the 

are well produced, ^. ^ „,„^,^ ^v^^Hy^", 
prtparatlon of teadhers to use the prognams, exct^ 
the provision of printed materials, usua\ly Is left 
to 1oc%1 Initiative. « ^ : 



Another message coties to us from the president 
of the ^^atlonal Council of Teachers of English, A 
.UPI story quoted Margery Farmer as saying: "Among 
English Teachers we don*t get the reaction we used 
to receive so often--that television is the enemy 
of Instruction. But teachers haven't been educated 
In how to use television as a resource, and many 

^ are uneasy with it becuase it was not within the 

* ^cope of their training." 

The evidence of need Is abundant. The ques- 
tion Is what can be done. Here are several recom- 
mendations: 



1. 



In-Service Education to Meet Immediate Nieds 



It Is suggested that a national program for 
In-service education, funded by grants to school 
districts and consortia, of educational institutions 
be lut fated, to Include teachers, administrators 
and other involved in integrating technology Into 
the teaching-learning process, .Such a national 
effert, would focus attention on the need, the 
values and the Importance of preparing educators to 
utilize present and developing technologies for the 
enhancement of education. Such workshops, semi- 
nars, etc. should include more than an aquaintance 
with hardware, although it Is Important for teach- 
ers to know how to adjust receivers, and adminis- 
trators must realize that maintenance is a part of 
the investment. Although experiences with studio 
hardware are exciting and attention-getting, they 
are only part of the package. Included should be 
demonstrations of the actual utiliiatlon of the 
programs— the artistry of utilization. For this Is 
where the real "pay-off" in learning takes place. 
Many workshops deal mainly with production, program 
planning, curriculum devel opment— and these are 
Important. But what happens at the other end— the 
receiving end--1s the peak of the endeavor. 
When administrators, teachers, parents ^nd broad- 
casters see a skillful utilization by a fine 
teacher--the meaning and value of the entire 
process comes into sharp focus. Administrators 
see the Justification for the Investment, And 
those who observe such a demonstration have ready 
answers for critics who label TV learning as 
"passive." In-service^ education that omits demon- 
strations of usage em''lts what utilization is all 
about— the core of the learning process. 

2. Program to Meet Future Heads * 

It is suggested that the appropriate national 
agencies fund programs In colleges of teacher and 
administrator education, to provide them with an 
understanding of the potential of the variety of 
educational technology available, and how to apply 
and use it effectively, since many administrators 
begin their careers as teachers, this program 
through future years, will produce a generation of 
educators who have some knowledge of the field. 
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3. ' ln=Servi'cs Simlnars for AdminstratlQri 

The Anarlean Association of Sehool Administra- 
tors/ through its iCad^y of School Executives con- 
ducts a year-round . series of senlnars on topics of 
interest to educators. In perusing thf topics for 
the, present and Immediate past tfiey rilate to 
pressing problOTs— the copyright liw^ Interpreta- 
tiori of the new regulatipns regarding education of 
the hindicappedi disclpllnei managing strikiSp etc. 
However* with the emerging new technologies, and 
the emphasis on basics* now is. the time for the 
appropriate agency to approach AASA and coopera- 
tively schedule one or two seminars on the uses of 
id ue at 10 nil. ^ technology. Administrators are. aware 
of new developments in technologyi but only a few 
have been able to keep t hansel ves infonned. I know 
that Paul Salmon, Executive Director of AASA would 
welcome an opportunity to plan such seminars* 

4, . Seminars by Satellite 

It Is suggested that a seminar by satellite be 
planned and Implemented cooperatively by the 
approprlite national agency and AASA* focusing on 
the availabll Itles, uses, values, problems of the 
emerging technologies. Presentations by experts, 
and demonstrations of utilization could be made at 
one origination point, and received by groups of 
administrating principals and teachers around the 
country, at designated receiving stations* Two-way 



audio would permit discussions* AASA, a member of 
the Public Service Satfllitei Consortium woufd 
cooperate 1n such a project. What better way to 
learn about technology? Cost of time and ^travel 
saved would help offset the cost o| transmission. 

An Important concomitant of the above sugges- 
tions Is that national attention will be focused on 
the opportunlties^and availabll Ities that exists on 
the Inherent values that have been but partlal.ly 
developed^ on the importance of educator prepara- 
tion and in-service education a|' crucial Ingre*^ 
dient of the whole. 

There 1s a potenttal in this conference for a 
follow-up that will have significant imppct on 
future development and progress of the contribu- 
tions of technology to education. And now is the 
time. There Is an escalation of Interest among 
government and education in all facets of public 
broadcasting. " The President's message to Congress ; 
the re-writing oft; the Communications Act; the 
studies by Carnegie Commission II— these suggest 
that there is a strategic basis for a national 
thrust to alleviate the problem we are discussing 
here. This conference is the beginning of such a 
thrusts The sponsoring agencies have opened the 
door to continuing action' to faring together the 
educational community and government to capitalize 
on the potential of technology for the enhancement 
of^ education* . 
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Amirlean Education during the dtcade of the 
liiSd'i will bi characteriztd by a dicTlnlng school 
population and a stable professional staff* The 
Influx of new ttachers and the mobnity of the 
teaching staff of the 1960s and 1970i is rapidly 
becoming a phenDmenon of the past. Profesifdnal 
staff In edueatlonal Institutions will be more 
likely to rectlve their own education locally» 
Mandated fidtral laws require that local shchool 
districts meet the needs of handicapped, minority, 
gifted and in iffeet all chltdren on an individual 
basis. The basic structure of the school systen is 
.shitting from a content based Mock step* all chil- 
dren learn the same curriculum to a dlffertntlatid 
curriculum Which nieets the appropriate needs of 
individual learntfs- Irdnleallyi at the same time 
that those who have been excluded from the school i 
art given entry Into the school s, there 1s a back 
to basics movement, the schools will be ccMnpilled 
to meet both trends i education for all chlldrtn and 
a basic standards of achievement in reading, wr1t- 
ing*. and computation by providing education which 
Is appropriate to thr individual needs of each 
learner. This cannot be accomplished without the 
adaptation and adoption of applied learning 
tichnol ogy. 

The public will no longer tolerate failure, 
exclusion, dropout and non-appropriata aducatlon 
rates among 30 to 40 percent of the school aged 
population, these factors Indicate a need for 
extensive and continuous staff development if 
Americah Education Is to r^aln viable as a major 
knowledge source within our society* 

In the 1980s scarce revenues within the 
educational systan will be shifted to meet the most 
pressing needs on an operational level in school 
districts* Those activities which can offer 
efficient ind denonstrable advantages in improving 
the learhing process will become the budget items 
most likely to be funded. The cost benefits of^ 
techhol ogy_ t o deliver staff de\4flopment will be the 
most accounfabTe way to achieve staff developmeht. 
Staff development through learning resources will 
reduce time and travel costs of Individual staff 
members. - 

Traditional staff development in most schools 



can be described as passive *in service days! with 
little or no opportunity for 'interactive dialogues 
between the presenters and the consumers* Much of 
the staff development in education has been con- 
ducted through formats similar to traditional 
university couries* With a stable education staff, 
these traditional methods are no longer acceptable- 
While the enrollment and staff of the schools will 
renain reTatively stable the characteristics of the 
students within the systerri will not stand still* 
The most obvious example of this is the acceptance, 
of the haridlcapped learner's rights to be a part of 
the system. Schools can ho longer reject minori-' 
ties, handicapped people, nor those who for one 
reason or another do not funct^ion adequately within 
traditional concepts* ' * - 

If the educational system is to retain its 
central position In American life then It needs to 
adjust to the new demands placed upon it. .To do 
this, It will need to renew its administrative and 
profefslpnal staffs from, within* Progress towards, 
a hew concept of school and its role In , society" 
Indicates that we are a learning society which 
valuesr continuing education on a jife long bases* 
To be an enlightened population in a mo Jern. teeh- ^ 
noeracy the learner and teacher must become liter- ' 
ate in the instruments of the new technology. Ten 
years ago In the mc special the Learning Process 
Harold Howe noted that we use techno! pgy fn edu^ca- 
tion as an after thought, It-s as if we Were to 
train teachers without letting them read books 
uhtil their last college course and then had a 
single course on the value of books in the educa- 
tional process* If we followed that patterng books 
would probably be used as about as effectively as 
technqlogy is currently used in our schoolsi 

The technology we are most Interested in frcin 
a learning viewpoint is the technology of informa- 
tion. With the book and. the printing press, people 
were able to store and transfer knowledge across 
time and' space* If we knew the Input system we 
could retrieve the stored infonnation at our own 
pace, based upon our own demand* Such technology^ 
of course, revolutionized the education systems of 
that day. It gave birth t^^schools as we know them 
and eventually to universal education* Today 
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^ flettronic storage of Information has magnified the 
Inforination base within our society many times- It 
-is likely that electronic Infonnatlon storage^wlTl 
Tadlcaliit the current educational system: just as 
much as movable type did In the 1500s* Just as 
books did not eliminate master te^cherSt electron+c 
storage of Information will not eliminate the 
teacher nor the school. However, It will change 
both the teacher and the school far beyond our 
present day concept. Public schools may have had 
their greatest day between 1925 and During 
that time they were the maj.orj if hot the only 
source of information* Today schools compete with 
a rflimber of easily, accessible alternative Informa- 
tion sources; television, radlo^ telephones^ 
ad vert 1 seme nti and organizations* Broadcast radio 
and television have the ability to reach large 
populations with specific Information in a cost 
efficient manner* The telephone system can access 
Individuals or groups of individuals on an as 
needed- basl s* It is the blending offprint and 
electronic storage of Information into an accessi- 
ble educational unit that' Is the current challenge 
to the educator* * 

Staff development ^programs must embrace tech= 
nology as a major tool so that those who learn 
through technology will be able to use it to guide 
the learning of their students* In the Appalachian 
region using the ATS-6 satellite In the 1977-78 
school year there will be more than 1,200 regular 
teachers and administrators who will participate in 
a multimedia program designed to improve their 
teaching of handicapped children in public school 
isettings* This project uses a wide range of « 
Vpassive and interactlvfe technology techniques* * 
Groups of professional consultants answer questions 
of teachers throughout the Appalachian region via 
ATS-6* ^ Byproducts of. this project are recycled 
into a stage of the program which includes video • 
tapes, printed manuals, audio tapes and other hands 
on materials wh^ich become a part of the learners 
reference sources* Additional experiments i n 
training on an Inservlce basis in Williamsburg, 
Virginia use Instruct Itnal Television Fixed Systems 
(ITFS) to enable the learner and teacher -to talk 
back and forth through two-way video systems which 
aUow the teacher to share problems with other 
professionals* For example, the camera can either 
tape or provide live coverage of a teacher's 
specific problem within the classroom so that the 
teachers can have an Individual case staffing by 
experts* A series of video cassettes at the 
University of Michigan uses a special re-enactments 
of classroom problems of emotionally disturbed 
youngsters and describes how to control such 
behavior In school situations^ These re-enactments 
(with child actors) are staffed by different 
disciplines Including medical and psychiatric 



personnel. The staffirig ^sequences *are separate 
from the problem sequences so that teachers can 
react to the probltfns and compare their .views to 
thit of a variety of different experts^ 

Sophisticated teleconferences have been 
available for staff developnent for a nuniber of 
years, however little real ^dvan|tage, has. 'been taken 
of this common telecommunications system* A most 
effective staff development conferencWs was held at 
Madison, Wisconsin by the^ Rehahil itatlon Services 
Administration In 1977* This conference demon^ 
strated the use of a number of technologies direct- 
ed toward a single goal, rehabilitation* Partlcl- 
patton by the Secretary of HEW*s Office via con-- 
ferenee telephone calls allowed t'he assembied 
professionals in Madison to question the Assistant 
Secretary and other governmental officials in 
Washington, D,C, on policy issues* There was 
participation fay. severely physically handicapped 
persons who were not iri physical* attendance at the 
conference, but connected by telephone* The use of 
tele^flsion via satellites allowed professionals in 
Madison to staff specific clients at ^a center in 
Virginia through a one way video transmission with 
voice back to the Virginia site* 

'What does the future hold for technology and 
staff development for special populations? With 
the development of micro-^computers, video-tapes 
recorders and video-discs the educator has a new 
group of technologies that can be adapted to 
learning, A combination of micro^computers and 
video-discs allows us the possibility of a new 
level of interactive and inquiry learning experi- 
ences that Is affordable. The key to whetherVthese^ 
new tools will be used wisely In the ttueallonal 
systems of Anerlca Is how well we use them In staff 
development* The critical link in the use of 
technology Is not a cost factor, not even a system 
design factor, but In working with teachers so that 
they adapt and adopt technology in their day to day 
management of the learning process* If we do not 
use the effective mixes of Information technologies' 
that are available within society, then the schools 
will decline 1n their role as a learning Institu- 
tion* 

The single most important ingredient In the 
200 ypar American Experiment has been Its ability 
to use its schools to make knowledge and infonna- 
tion available to all of Its citizens* Our future 
development as a nation depends upon how effi- 
ciently we make electronic knowledge and informa- 
tion available on a universal life time basis to 
all citizens, * 

Access to inquiry. Interactive communication 
systems 1s essential to the American way of life 
and the further development of our society* 
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Assuming tSat ^omputeri art a representatlvi 
technology, I will restrtct my r^irks to the use 
of computirs in education and preient a few 
thoughts on their applications In the administra- 
tive andMnitructlonar areas* In this my, I hope 
I can give some Iniight Into the more general 
topic J and illustrate some of the problems teachers 
and adminstrators face In employing them for 
educational purposes. 

This ii a particularly ^appropriate technology 
to consider at a mettihg of the Fedtral Interagency 
Committee on iducatlon (FICt) because of tM large 
although not fully consistent interest of the 
Federal government in Its use In education; A few 
years ago, I estimate that the U.S. Office of 
Education alone In the six-year period, 1965-1971 
spen^over $161 million in the support of over 500 
computer prpji^ts. 

' To date, literally tens bf thausandi of com- 
V puter. programs have been written to pirfonn admln^ 
TStritive functions. A few years ago, for example 
it^ was estimated that there were 200-300 data pro- 
mising -ihstallations In the State of California 
and that for the sehobls in the city of Sacramento 
ilone over 500 separate programs. Were written for' 
one type of computer, the scope of the prdlifera- 
tion of programs Is obvious, as Is the problem 
confronting a teacher who moves one location to 
; another, where the computer programs, capabilities ^ 
^ and formats for the printout i are different In each 
setting* 

Vet, with a few prominent exceptienSp in spite 
of the J a rge number of programs that have been and 
are continuing to be developed, and the resulting 
duplication of effort, there has been little 
excrrange of programs, particularly at the elmen- 
tary and secondary school levels. While this may 
be attributed to several factors; a primary one is 
.that no mechanism ^presently is available for 
exchanging programs or even for an Initajlation to 
learn about programs that already exist. ^ 

■V ^ii^st solution to the problen that might 
co/ne to mind is the establishment of a eeKtral 
clearinghdusi which can serve a soft-ware dayabook 
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for conputer programs*. Such a clearlnghouie could 
Identify, collect, store and catalog programs, 
periodically disseminate information about what 
exists, and provide copies of programs on request. 
It would operate in a manner simllarto Information 
centers that now exist for print materlali. There 
are several reasons, however, why this type of 
dissemination mechanism v;euld not work for computer 
prograins. 

First, documentation on many programs Is poor* 
Flow charts often are not accurate, and for many 
programs there is no complete narrative description 
of how the program works* Second, ^although this 
seens to be becoming less of a problem, many pro- 
grims have been written in computer languages br 
dialects that are usable only with specific hard- 
ware. To modify these programs to run on other 
- equipment, even of the s^me manufacture, could be a— 
major task comparable to writing a totally new 
prograffli ^ ^ --. ■ 

Third, ff a computer ceriter obtained an exist- 
ing program and requested programming assistance 
from the originator in order to adapt it to its 
system, that assistance, probably could not be 
obtained* A major portion, of .the programming 
staffs of many educational data processing centers 
particularly in the smaller school distficts, are 
made up of temporary and part-time personnel * 
Therefore, the authors of a given program may no 
longer be with the center and, further,, the pro-, 
gramming staff on-hand is not in a pbsltlon to 
consult with another instalJation that could be . 
halfway accross the country* Hence, most existing 
programs do not appear to be suitable for dis- 
tribution. 

An alternative to a general aiiarlnghouse 
that does appear to be viable is to establish a 
specialized, highly selective service center for 
computer prdgrams. This. center woulrf identify and 
collect only those existing computer proflrami Miich 
appear tp be most applicable for wideBpread use- 
If necessary. It would modify the programs to make 
them suitable for a class of machines or computer 
configurations, test the programs to' insure that 
they do perform the functions for which th^ were 
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designed^ and compltte the documentitlon for use by 
syitfem prograiiimeri and potent 111 users* TheXcenter 
would. Citil^ Infonftatlon about the progran^. and 
disseminate it to appropriate audiences. Then^for 
a nominal sirvlce and handling charge » the cen^^ 
would distribute copies of any program to thh 
requestor. Thus, Instead of being a clearinghouse 
to collect and dissiminate large quantities of 
materialSi the center would provide a special iiedy 
Irt-depth lerviee by dealing with a limited number 
of highly-selected s tested and fully documented 
programs^ 

If ^the requestor required consul t1^| assist 
tance in adapting the program to run on Ms or tier 
machine, this might be done on a limited' basis by 
the center or could be provided by numerous commer^ 
cial computer vendorSi since adequate program 
documentation would exist. This latter approach 
would be a separate arrangement between the re- 
questor and the vendor, and would' hot involve the 
center. 1 

Although not structured to exactly this models 
the National Center for Higher Education Management 
Systems i or NCHEMS, has done a very crediWe-^b in 
providing needed technical ass1stance\and computer- 
based services in the administration and data 
management areas to be institutions of higher 
education, A similar organization is needed to 
provide the same types of service^ a^ the elmfn- 
tary and secondary school level thrtoughout the 
nation. \ . 

A second topic I will discuss briefly is com- 
puter-assisted instruction. This is an area that 
has been in development for twenty years, came 
about with a great deal of promise and was ffilftfed 
with much enthusiajm, A large amount of time, 
money "and effort has been spent in developing CAI^ 
yet it still has not met the initial expectations 
,for it, Rece/it advances, such as have occurred in 
t he Un i ve r s 1 ty of i no i s ' P LA TO sy s t em a nd in 
Mitre's TIOCIT, as well as improvements in +ang- 
uages such as Coursewrlter and PLANIT, have once 
again brightened the hope that CAI will be widely 
used in the future. However ^ after two decades, 
the Success of CAI as measured by its effectiveness 
and cost has been demonstrated only in limited 
applications, such as dril l»and-pract1ce. Our 
limited knowledge of how people learn and the 
difficulty of programming a computer to engage a 
human in conversation-like dialog has restricted 
most successful uses of CAI fo subjects that are 
highly strLtetured, such as mathematics, and to 
dialogs thaq are unambiguous and not heavily laden 
with impl ied\meanings. \ 

For some of the more interesting and complex 
CAI programs, such as those used on the PLATO 
system, a ^ great deal of course development time is 
necessary. As late^ as the early 1970' s 1t wa^ 
projected that teachers would soon be able tt> 
prepare a one-hour lesson for a class In one to two 



~ hours. It is estimated,, however, thrt the prepara- 
tion time currently 1s closer to 300 to 500 hours 
for each hour of CAI lesson time. To overcome this 
difficulty, severa.1 things seem to be necessary. 
Flexible, general -purpose, easy-to-use CAI author 
s^_L^nguages are needed so that teachers can concen- 
^^^rate on the Instructional task and not the com- 
puter programming. Automatic translations are 
needed to convert CAI programs written in one 
language to another, so that the same program does 
riot have, to be written more than once. In addi- 
tlon^ a central source of CAI instructional pro- 
grams that can be easily accessed by teachers may 
be needed. Perhaps, an instructional prpgram 
databank, similar to the present Nuclear Engineer- 
ing Da^a Bank at the Argonne Natlonar Laboratories, 
is needed. Adequate r©^ard structures also must be 
available for course authors, and difficulties With 
copyrights and royalties must be .overcome. 

Even after the above probl ems have been 
solved-, CAI still most be accepted into the schools 
before It can have an Impact on education. If CAI 
ts to become wide-spread, changes In teacher 
attitudes must occur. There are the problems of 
faculty conservatism (for lack of a better all- 
iencompassing term) and traditional reliance on 
textbooks and lectures as the principal method of 
teaching. Large-scale teacher training programs 
may be required to acquaint teachers with CAI 
systems and with how to use then* These programs 
must familiarize teachers with the devices to 
.renove.the threatening aspects of the unknown and, 
more important to show teachers how to incorporate 
CAI into their teaching so that they are masters of 
their profession and are not dominated by the 
situation* 

While none of the above problems is Insur- 
mountable,' efforts are required to resolve them. 
This indicates that while CAI holds a fascinating 
prpmise for the future, we still are in the present* 

~~ These two 'examples are illustrative of the 
broader problems facing systems developers, manu- 
facturers, teachers and users of educational 
technology generally. Computer languages and 
various types of equipment must be standardized. 
Course material must be widely available, and that 
which is hardware-dependent for. Its delivery should 
be In agreed-upon formats. Teachers must be 
trained, not only to use the hardware, but more 
importantly how to structure their teaching ap^ 
proaches to take advantage of the opportunities 
technology offers* 

A needad roles that perhaps FICI could under- 
take, is to serve as a catalyst to draw together 
the interests of the Federal Government, commercial 
organizations, and public and private groups and to 
provide a forum and commoti mpetlng ground so that 
these groups can discuss and work on problems of 
common concern that affect the nation* s learners. 
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. Appendix A 

Report of the FICE/SET Task Foi^ on Teacher Training 



t/^^ J^-^^S^^® Teaeher Training Irv^the Use 
of Edueatlona] Technology was foniied by the Educa- 
tional Tichnplogy Subcommittee of the Faderil 
interaSeney Commlttei on Education (FICE) to 
explore how and to what extent teachers art using 
technology In their teaching, and how and to what 
extent teachirs are being trained to use educa- 

^no^^^^f ^P^^^^^^^^^^* f^"^ iubstantlvi 
questions have been raised by Dr* Virginia Y 
Trotter, Asm sta^it Secretary for Education and 
Chairperson of the Federal Interagency Committee on 
kaucationi 

1. To what extent are teachers and administrators 
vLprepared by training Institutions In use of educa- 
tiona technology and- particularly Ihstructlonal 
telivlsion and radio* use of computer In Instruc- 
tion, management of Instruction^ etc*? 

-i.t. extent do' the training Institutions 

utilize educational technology In preparation of 
teachers and administrators? 

3. _ What is the nature and extent of in-service 
training? 

4. To what extent do states require evidence of 
preparation in educational technology as part of 
their certification requlrenents? 

ABSTRACT : ' 

c ^1*^^ Technology Subcommittee. 

Federal ^Interagency Commltte on Education (FICE) 
has ajjproyed ^lans for a working conference de- 
signed to encourage more effective use of educa- 
tional technology In the schooli. 

The con^ren^e will have three principal 
objeptlvesj (1) to provide a. forum where expert 
speaker-consultants will for the fiFst time bring 

nn?Si^'V"^JS ofjheir original research, 
not available in the library/and respond to I 
series of substantive questions; (2) to solicit 
recommendations from the experts for solutions to 
problem|, identified during the conference! and (3) 
to pubMsh a report that will be made available to 
federal, state, and local offleialsi school admin- 
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istrators; and others sharing a concern about the 
issues, as encouragement and guide for their doHgv 
planning* ^ 

The accompli shiiient of these objectives should 
make a unique contribution to American edueatjon* 

These questions have provided the primary 
Investigative mission for this Task Force, and In 
the course of carrying out that mission It received 
from t\]w National Advisory Council: en Education 
Prgftssions Development a limited historical 
overview. 

_■ ■ 

While Individual members of the Task Force are 
personally aware of Isolatfd efforts that have 
addressed 6r are underway to address these aues- 
tionj, there Is little aggregate data available to 
provide a cemprehinslve nationwide or even regional 
picture of the situation. Yet authoritative 
answers are nfeded at the local . state, and federal 
levels in order to provide a base for doIIcv 
recommendations* 

In an effort to provide a forum for the 

mS!ln^ f J'^"^^ «o solicit recom! 

menda^tions from experts in the field for solutions 
to the problems gut of which Dr. Trotter's ques' 
tions arose, the FICE Subcommittee on Educational 
Technology has approved plans for conduetinq a 
conference during which expert speaker-consultants 
will present and discuss previously prepared papers 
and respond to the following questions: 
1* How can educational technology best be ©npl^y- 
ea to improve learning ^opportunities for students? 



the 
3. 

tlve 



What teacher training is needed to maximiie 
effective use of educational 



technology? 



Whit 
t 



lit are the major problems inhibiting affec- 
iaehir training in the use of edueajtlonal 



technology? 

^^Sf^^^r® ^^^^t^ve solutions for the problans 
Identified in 3, above? 

5, What Is the role of government (federal 
state, and local) in arriving at solutions to these 
proo I ems? 
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The speaker-consultants will be selected from 
professionals whose expertlie embodies prinlclples 
having a broad application in education. Each 
speaker^consuTtant will be asked to prepare a 
proftsilonal pdsltlon paper**' addressing thtse 
topical questions^ with appropriatt refirences to 
assure that the contenti are authoritative* At the 
same t ime p , i ri order to maintain a sharp focus on 
the probl^s at issue p^tach speaker^corisultant will 
be asked to imphasize (though not to limit his 
, discussion to) a specialized area of his expertise* 
Each paper will be circulated to all confer^Nse 
participants for study prior to the meeting. At 
the two-day conferince each expert participant will 
be allotted a specif itd period of time to read, 
discuss, and respond to questions concirning ^ his 
position paper and point of view* All ^participants 
are expected to take part in the squestion-and- 
answer sessions to the end that final' recommenda- 
tlohs will be based on a broad ut^^^tanding of the 
problems under discussion. 

The conference will be conducted as an Inten- 
sive working siision. Thereforep the number of 
active partleipanti will be limited to not more 
than ten expert speaker-consultants p a moderator , 
menbers of the FICE Educational Technology Subeom- 
mitteep re^resintatives of sponsoring. agencieSp 
other concerned government officials, and a confer** 
ence monitor, to a total of nofe mora than forty. 
The conference monitor will be commissioned to 
^record th6 proceedings and pri^uce a final reportp 
summarizing the , information in a form suitable for 
publication. 

The Talk Force believes the conference will 
be unique in several respects* It is designed to 
provide a fprum where expert speaker-consultants of 



varied exptt^ience in the fitld of educational 
technology can for the first time bring together 
the results of their original research not ivail- 
able in the library* It is disigned to provide the 
opportunity for these experts to work cooperatively 
with the other participants to devise a set of 
recommendations for solutions to problems of wide 
concern* Arid it wilT produce a report, to include 
the recommendations of the participants, that will 
^tfe made available to federal, siate, and local 
official SI school administratorsi and other sharing 
a concern about the issues, as encouragement and 
guide for their policy planning. 

Thert is much evidence that many schools and 
universities throughout the country haveMnveited 
heavily 1n the equipnlent of educational technology 
but are not making effective use of it. We expect 
the conference to uncover the reasons for this 
situation and to discover ways of exposing teachers' 
and administrators to the wide ratige of e^^ucational 
technology methods available to them*' To give 
them. In the words of our ortginal report, an 
expanded, view of the art so that the institutions 
and their students may realize the full potential 
of thilr human and technological capabilities. To 
do so will be to make a significant contribution to 
American education, 

FICI/ET5 Task Force on Teacher 
Training in Use of Educational 
Techndl ogy 

lileen T. McClay, Chairperson 
M* Gene Bennett, Co-Chalrpersbn 
Michael N. Neben 
Richard B. Otte ^ 
.Ronald Redone 
June 24, .1976 



* Conformfng to a common style and format that wfll 
be Outlined In the initial invitation. 
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Albany, Nfw York 

Bert Cowlan 
Consull^int 

New York, New York ^ 

, James Davenport . . 

National Education Association 
Waihihgtons ft,Ci 

Peter D1 rr ' . ^ ^ . 

Project Manager . ' ■ . 

Educational Act1vitiei\ ^ 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
Washington, DX, 

Annette Exum * 

Council of Great City Schools 

Washlngtonp D.C* 



PANEL OF EXPERTS 
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tft^man Field 

director ■ ■ '. \ f. 

" ixtended ieirnlng Institute ^ 
Northern VI rglynf a Community Col - 
Annandalei Virginia ' ^ ,i 

Martha Gibji , ^ / - 

AmerlEln ^sipclatjoh of Sehbol Administrators 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania " ^ ' 

; Larry ft' Gr^son 
Chief V / 

TechnologleaT Applleations Division ' 
National Institute of EdMcatlon 
Washington^ D*C. ' . . 

Howard Hltehens ^' ^ - ^ 

Exeeu;tive Director * ^ ^ 

Assaelation for Edueatlonal Communications "^ih^^^^^^ 
Technology ^ " 

Washington, b.Cf ■ / 



Ronald Jp Pedone 

NationaV Center for Education 

Washington, D*C* . ^ 



Statistic? (NCES) 



, David Warren 
Director 
Research and 

rtA . 

Washington, D*e 



0^1 



tural Studies DeveTopment 



Frank W1 throw . ' 
Di rector,' Research ' 
Bureau of the Ha^ndlcapped 
U.S^ Office of EduGatiori 
Washington, D.C. 
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: " v/^.^ PARTICIPANTS V t : 

FEDERAL INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE QN EDUCATION^ 1 't^ 
(FICE) - ^ 

Subcomnlttee on Iducatlonal TeiEhnology. 

' / : Confirtnci on 
TeacKer Tf al ni ng i rt thr' Usr of EdUeati onal Teehnol bgy; 



5 -H.' =•; 5'yT':<?= :vi 



: ADAMS. Andrew S. 
Staff Assistant - Policy ' 
Budget ar^ Adml ritstratian 

\ Office of the Secretary " 

. Room 5148 

. Dipartinent of the Inttrior 
Washington, D.jt- 20^40 . 

APLI, Dale - 
Kansas iState University 
Manhattan, Kansis 66506 v ^ * 

:^.ARBWT^: Harolds r % \ 
:'DfriGtor, Arts & Humanitiis Staff 
Dpnphoe Building, Room 3728 
400«Maryl and Avenue, S.W. 
;Wash1ngtorii mc* 20a02 
' ' 

- ARUNDIL, Kevin . . 
Program Specialist 
Natlofiil Institute of Education: 
1200- i9th Street, N.W. ^ ^ 
Washington,=^D.C. 20208 ; 

BANNING, John W. ' 
, 3-National .4-fl Youth Program Leader 
Cobperatlve Extension Service 
l>iS. Departmint of Agriculture 
Washi/igton,; D.C. 20280 . f 

BAY, Betty 

Program Leader," EFNEP 
\^SEA-Extension 

U.S. Department of. Agriculture 
Washington, D-C^;20250 
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BIAN, John J, . ' . ' - 

Director^ Ed, Tech. Office , . ^ 

U.S. Civil Service Commission 
1900 E Strett, N,W. Room 7615 ^ . 
Washington, D.C, -20415 \ v ^^j.';' 

i._ ' " " - . -i" • . "f 

. BENNETT, Welvin Gene ' ^ - ■ ' 

Leadership 1 Technical Asst. EdC Tech. Office 
U.S. Civil Service Commission ^ . - 

Bureau of. Training - Room 7615" '^v. 
Washington, D.C. 20415 - /' 

. BLEVINS, Bruce C. > ' 

Education Services Officer J 

. Army Eduqation Center- ^ / ^ 

Fort George G. Meade. Maryland ^ 20756 - " ' . 

BRflOKING, Walter J. . v . . < r / 

Education Program Specialist ' ' - ; ? 

U.S. Office of Education ' . , - 

^ DVTE/PSAOPB, RpB#3 - Room 5660 ''^'i ^ 

.Washington, DiC. 2020^ ' w . ^ 

BW^NAM. Michael P. - _ " ' '-v^^^ • :^ 

Chief, Education Diylsion . . . Ijv^ . . 
Walter ReS Amy Medical Center ' :^' ' 

Washington, D.C. , -20012 ^ \v ■ , 

CAMERON, John ' ' \- . ' - . . . , 

Chief, Educational Broadcasting Facilities Progfittn.^ 
U.S. Office of Education 

7th and D Streets>^5*W. , Room 3122A T ^ 

Washington, D.C. 10202-: J* / ' 




;7CHAVEI, G11,J- 

^^AlrectwviSpinlsh Speaking Prograin^taff , 

yiOfflfce'iof Education • '"V ' . . - I 

^CLAETSSENS, Astilfe kW^ .^f^^ "^ ^V- ^^y ' - 
" ' D1 rieton ef Cemp6s ttVdn " / ■ ' \ - °^ ^ ' 
; ;Geortit4&^fi1 ngton Uhivirsity 

- tesht'figto^^^^ 20052 , 

%^.Vfci-President.^ . ,>-v^: .^-^ 

, American Federation of TeaehtrSy ^^ - - . ' ^ - . 
^003 Hyde Park Road ^.^i . 

.-Detroft, Michigan .48a0Z^V^' 4 

DANN. Silas " ^ ^ 

Special Assistant to the Director ^ 

.--Education & Rehabilitation Sye.-^ 

^ 810 Vermont Ave,, N.W*-^^ -^'.^.^ v;\ 
Washington, O.C. 20420 

r DAVIS, MalcolflivDJ-- . ^ . 
Direqtor/ Division of Educational Technology 
U.S. -Office of Education 
'400^ Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 
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^EBER, Eric A. ^ ^ 
' Ofrector . 

Anny Education Center ' ^ 
-Bui 1 di ng Tn483 " ^ : ^ — 

Ft- ill voir. Virginia 22060 

EN^L. Martin 

' Senior Program Officer 

National ^Initltyte of Education 

1200 19th Street,, N-W, 
■Washington, DX.\ 20208 

FRIEDERSDORF, Max L. 
^taff Dir^tor 
vRepubMcan Policy Committee. 
333 Russell Senate Offic^ Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

GARCIA. Joe P« , . 

Hanpdwer Specialist . 

USDA/Rural Development Service 

l#th i5 Independence Avenue, S. W* , Room 4135 

Washington, D.C. 20250 

^ HAMMOND. Granville S. 
• Education Advisor 

Agency for International Development 

AID, Department of State 

Washington, D.C. 20523 

'HERTZLER. Elam'^ ^ ■ 
Ohibudsman to State Edycational Agencies 
U.'S, Office of Education 
4CW Maryland Avenue. S.W.. Roan 4019, 
Washington. D.C. 20202 

JACKSON- Allen D. 
TChlef, Education Branch 
.Office of Management & Budget 
New Executive Office Building 
Room 7017 r » / 

Washington, D.C. 20503 



JORDAN, Donald I* - ' ; " 

AV Coordinator ^'^ 
- HEW/USOE (Office of Public Affairs) 

Regional Office Building, 3 
_ 7th and D Streets, S.W, 

Washington, D.C, 20202 

KIRSCHENBAUM, Arthyn^S. 
Pr^ram Analyst 
USOE-OPBE 

40d Maryland Avenue. S.W, 
e-Washi ngton.-D.C- -20202 — 

LACY, Maurice 
^^Ariny Education 
. Department of the Army 

Building 303 

Fort Pt^er, Virginia '22211 
LASCO, Richard A. 

> Chief.. Educational Research Evaluation 
National Medical Audfovisual Center 
National Library of Medicine 
1600 Clifton Road, N-E. ' , 

Atlanta, Georgia 30241 

LAWSON, James R. 

Director, University Affairs Office 
NASA - Code LU-16 
Washington. D.C. 20540 

LEWIS, Mary G. 

Program Manager ^ 

Faculty Oriented Programs 

National Science Foundation . - 

Washington. D.C. Z0550 



LEWIS.^ Virginia R, 

Interpreter, Captioned Films and Telecommunications 
BEH, USOE 

400 Maryland Avenue. S.W. ^ 
Washington. D.C' 21114 

LIEBERMAN, Harry 

Project Officer ^ 
U.S. Departoent of Labor 
Office of RSD 

Emplojmient I Training Admlniitration 
601 p Street, N.W.- Room 901 r . ^ 
Washington, D.C. 20213 

LINDSEY, 0. Lynn H. 

Ut i 1 1 la t Ion & Oevelopment/Trai n i no Spec i al 1 st 
DHEW 

12719 Epping Terrace 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20906 ' ^ 

LOGAN. Edwin 

Curriculum Development 

Bureau of Occupational and Adult* Education 

U.S. Office of Education 

7th and D Streets, S.W. . Room 5034 

Washington. D.C. 20202 

LORD, Jerome E,^ * 
Chief. Open Learning Systems . 
National Institute of Education , 
1200 19th Street. N.W. - Room 616 
Washington, D.C. 20208 ^ 
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W^^!iUaiiMn^Qni: D^C^: 20250 



::5r.^:nK?blrector, Special . Projects 
c^^^:^f^fice of Commission of Education 
S34S£^00 Maryland Avenue, S.W. - :::r;.. 



; PREVEL-,"James J^. ' ' 
■:>^"HtSvfefii^^ Sr/ Education Association. 

Personnel Divlslon^^., 



. Washington, D-C. 20Z0B,^:}:^^^ 

Education Progi^ani Manage^ 
U 'Department^ of Energy 
,400 1st Street, N.W, r.Room 307 
Washington, DX^}::;205j|5:^v^-^ir^i^ 



' ^NIELSEN, Duane M- . 
Chief, Vocational Education Personnel Devel opmeht 
U*S* Office of Education 
ROB #3 Building -Room 5652 
7th & D Streets, S,W, 
Washington, D,C. 2020fe 

NOELL.-nJay - ~ ' - 

Associate Editor 
^ Condition of Education 
^ NCES/DHEW 

FOB-6, Room 3059 

400 Maryland, Avenue^ S*W. 

Washington, D*C. 20202 ; : 

w NORWOOD, Malcolm J. 

Chi if. Captioned Films and Ttlecommunications 
. Branch - . 

Bureau of fducation for the Handicapped 

„ Ji - S - JBCf 1 c Q f_Ed uc a 1 1 0 n.. _ . _ ^ z.\ l^ 

Washington, D.C* 20202 .. . " . 

PAYNE, N. Joyce" . 
Program Specialist 

National Advisory Councir on Women's Ed. Progranis 
DHfW -Room 821 
1832 M Strtit, N.W* 

Washington, 0.C* 20036 . - 

PERELfS, Richard A. 
OTP ^ - 

18th and 6 Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20504 V . 

^PERKINS, Dorothea J. - ^ - ^ . 

Program Specialist ' ^ 

U.S. Office of Education 

400 Maryland Avenue, S.W, ^ 
Washington, D.C* 20002-f 

PHILLIPS, Charles W. 
ManpcJwer Analyst 
U*S. Department of Labor 
. 601^ 0 Street, N.W* - Room 9112. 
Washington/ D.C. 80213. ; ^ 

PiIrSON, Donna S.^ ' * 
^iT" Education Services Officer 
U.S, Anny Garrison ■ x 
Arlington Hall Station 
Artington, Virginia 2221^ 



REHN, ilarvey P, . 

Directorv" Personnel Management Training (flnter*- 
U,S. Civil Service Commission 
19th and E Streets,- N.W. ^ 
Washington, D,C- 20415 

REIS, Joseph J / / ' ' 
Curator-in-Charge^ 
Extensidi^rogranis 
National «1 lery of Art 

Washington, D.C* 20565 ._ \ ^ . 



SCHICK, Frank L. 

National Center for Education Statistics 
400 Maryland Avtnue, S,W., Room 3147 
Washington^ ptC. 20202 ^ 

SCHLOSS, Richard J^ . 3 V 

Chief, Division of Manpower Resources 
Administration on Aging 
-330- Independence^Avenuet=Si Wi^ ^^-™t="r^- 
Washington, DsC*. 20015 ' " 



SIMUTIS, Zita M.v : . . : 
Ristarch Psychol ^Ist ' ?V 
U*S. Army Research Institute 
5001 Elsenhower. Avenue 
Alexindrta, Virginia 22333 " 

STRAUSS, Philip Fi . 
Dlredtorj Pentagon Education Center 
Pentagon, Room 3Ci47 
Washington, D.C. 20310 

VIIHOEVER, Kent 
NIE Senior Associate 
1200 -19th Street, N*W. 
Washington, D.Ci 20208 

WALUCE, Charles W, 

Program Director 
.^Jmprovement of Pre-Conege Instruction 
' National Sciend'e Foundation 

Washington,. D.C. 205S0 \v ' 

WEIfflAN, Janice J. ^ > 

Special Asfistant to the Commissi oner 
Office of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. . ; 
Washington, D.C. . 20202 - 
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i^ppendix E 

Agencies Represented oh the Federal Interagency Committee on Education 



. Hary F. Btrry, Chair 

Assistant Stcratary for. Education 
papartment of Hialthj Education and Welfare 



Members 



Coniini sslpner of Education 

D1 rector ^v^Hational institute of Education 

Department of Agriculture 

repartmgnt of Defense 

Department xjf Energy, 

Department; "of tabor 

Bipartrnent Df State t . ^ 

, KatlonaT Aeronautics and Space Administration 

National Science- Foundatfon 

ACTIONal ' .- 

^^Adrtl1n1stratioaon Aging 

Alcdhofi Drag. Abuse-, and Mental Health 
- — Admlnl stration — -TO^rr^^^'^^i^h — ~ 

civil Sei^ ice Commliilon^^v" ; 

ComniunlJ^ Services Administration 

^)epartment of Canmerce 

Department of Housing and Urban > Devel opment 
Department, of .the Interior 
Pepartment of ^Justi^ 

|nv.1ronmental/ Protect ion Agency - * 

Ftdefil Communication Commission 

National Endowment for the Arts 

National Endowment for tlie Humanities 
ilatlorfiT: Institutes of Health 

Office of the jAsiljtant Secretary for Health, HEW 
' Office of Child Devil opment ' 
, Small Business Administration 
uTenneiseei Valley Authority 

Viterans Administration 



Observers - ' 

* Office of Hanag^ent and Bufget 

* Council of Economic Advisors 
Council on Environmental Quality 
National Acad^f^ of Sciences 
Smithsonian Institution * 

Bernard Michael 
Executive Director 
FICE; ' ' 



♦ Agencies named in. Executive Order 11761 
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